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FOREWORD 


This  repo'"t  summarlzei  ou'  economic  and  market  studies  of  the  Boston  Down- 
town,    Prepared  for  use  In  connecrlon  with  the  Downtown  GNRP  and  the  Central 
Business  DIsrrlct  Proiect,   rhe  work  was  undertaken  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  by  contracr  dared  September  5,   1962  = 

The  specific  assignment  was  to  Identify  and  dimension  the  major  potentials 
for  'he  Bos'on  Downtown  A'ea.    These  potentials  --  expressed  In  terms  of  support- 
able types  of  development  and  measured  in  square  footage,   rooms  or  units  --  were 
analyzed  to  1975,  rhe  period  during  which  GNRP  project  operations  would  be  ear- 
ned ooto    The  p'-ojecrlon  period  covers  13  years  from  the  present  date.     Limitations 
In  data  availability  frequently  required  the  use  of  1960  or  earlier  yeors  as  the  base 
fof  projeclon  --  "lengthening  the  projection  span  somewhat.     Key  findings  of  the 
analysis  are  set  forth  In  the  summary  Immediately  following  and  reported  In  greater 
derail  in  the  rext  of  '•he  reporto 

The  overall  finding  of  this  srudy  is  that  Downtown  Boston  has  outstanding 
potential  for  new  development  in  a  variety  of  specific  actlvlties„     Downtown  "re- 
birth" in  Boston  has  lagged  many  orher  metropolitan  area$„     Factors  which  have  in 
the  past  blocked  new  development  in  the  downtown  have  by-and-large  been  eliml- 
nared  and  majo.-  opoortunltles  are  now  avallableo     indications  of  the  market  poten- 
tial for  downrown  redevelopment  G-'e  already  in  hand  based  on  recent  building  ac- 
tivity in  the  area.    The  downtown  faces  immediate  and  sizable  additional  opportu- 
nities for  extensive  new  space  up  to  1975  in  retail  sales  and  service  units,  office 
space,  apartments,  and  traniient  accommodations^     Background  factors  supporting 
these  findings  are  presented  in  rhe  report  which  followso 

The  methods  osed  in  this  study  included  analysis  of  basic  factors  Influencing 
rhe  scale  of  future  area  development  —  population,  employment,   income,  trans- 
po'tation  ond  phy-icai  development  patterns  in  terms  of  poit  trends  and  future  out- 
look.    Factor-,  beaming  on  rype>  of  development  with  specific  downtown  potenrial 
were  intensively  examlnedo     Past  trends,  recent  developments,  basic  demand  and 
supply  factors,  recent  rates  of  absorption,  main  forces  Influencing  future   markets, 
the  particular  role  of  the  downtown  In  the  metropolitan  area  were  analyzed  and 
market  opportunities  -=  first  on  an  areawide  level,  then  in  the  downtown  — ^^  were 
projected. 

Because  of  the  nea-ly  one  and  one-ha'if  decade  time  span  involved  in  this 
projection,  the  as  yet  undetermined  final  development  plan;  and  the  critical  de- 
cisions still  to  be  made  on  various  "support"  factors  --  such  as  transit,  highways 
and  parking  --  all  influencing  the  ultimate  success  of  downtown  renewal  operations, 
the  potentio!  for  new  downtown  development  has  been  projected  In  terms  of  Indicated 
ranges  set  c,  closely  a:  po-slble  In  the  light  of  known  market  factors  operating  during 
the  coming  yearso Estimated  figures  for  market  potential  are  also  Intended  as  guides  in 


^he  deign  of  fhe  GNRP  plcn„    These  design  figure*  will  be  specifically  relied 
in  the  vQ'iCui    togei  of  p'ojec^  plann.ng  fo'  'he  downrcvni    first  in  term-,  of  a 
final  plan,   then  in  terms  of  ccrual  marketing  experience.     This  sequence  will 
permit  jrep-by-itep  lest-  of  the  projecred  figures  on  rhe  boiis  of  which  they 
can  be  accordingly  retained  or  modifiedo 

During  the  course  of  extenTive  field  work  necessary  for  this  study,  many 
persons  and  agencie'i  in  local,  Srore  and  Federal  governments  as  well  as  Indi- 
viduals in  p.'ivare  organizaricns  generously  furnished  valuable  information  and 
data.  The  liir  Is  too  long  to  ser  forth  at  this  pointo  However,  specific  refer- 
ences ere  Included  in  rhe  rext  where  appllcableo  Despite  generous  assistance 
from  others,  full  responsibility  for  Interpretation  od  application  of  all  materials 
included  In  rhe  report  Is  assumed  by  this  flrm„ 


Robert  Gladstone 
Washington,   D„C, 
May,   1963 
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SUMMARY  OF  PRiNCiPAL  FiNDiNGS 


Four  key  types  of  space  use  are  expected  to  provide  maior  opportunities  for 
Downrown  Boston  redevelopment  during  the  coming  15  years  of  GNRP  operations. 
These   include  retail  sales  and  service  units;  offices;  apartments;  and  transient 
accommodationso     Principal  findings  on  each  are  set  forth  below. 

A.        Commercial  Space  -"•  Retail  Sales  and  Service  Facilities 

1  .         Downtown  retailing  stands  at  a  critical  point  In  Its  history. 
Alth    ugh  faced  wirh  tremendous  potential  In  terms  of  new 
capacity  in  the  downtown  vicinity  and  metropolitan  area  to 
support  sales  gains.  Inaction  on  needed  improvement  programs 
could  produce  static  or  declining  sales.    Three  basic  alterna- 
tives are  available  for  future  sales  trends. 

a.      Continued  Decline  ™    extension  of  recent  downtrends 
In  sales  totals.     Outlook  would  be  for  another  drop  from 
the  present  $400-plus  million  to  a  1975  level  of  about 
$335  million.    This  figure  would  be  the  result  of  little 
or  no  action  on  major  public  improvements  and  private 
expansion  in  and  near  the  retail  core;  minimum  effective- 
ness in  present  renewal  operations;  no  transit  upgrading; 
minimum  street,  highway  and  off-street  parking  improve- 
ments. 

bo      Major  Gains  —  maintenance  of  present  downtown  sales 
shares  in  metropolitan  totals.     Roughly  paralleling  future 
growth  In  metropolitan  sale:  (except  in  foodstores),  out- 
look would  be  for  a  $550  million  downrown  sales  total  by 
1975  --  approximately  $150  million  above  present  levels. 
Difficult  to  achieve,  these  figures  would  call  for  reversal 
of  past  trends  in  declining  downtown  "shares"  requiring 
major  efforts  and  across-the-boards  success  In  all  key  pro- 
grams,, 

c.      Moderate  Expansion  —  reversal  of  recent  sales  drops  and 
"slowing"  of  declines  in  downtown  shares  of  metropolitan 
soles.     Reasonable  projections  indicate  definite  opportunity 
for  or  least  $465  mil  lion  downtown  sales  levels  by  1975  — 
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about  $65  miliion  higher  than  present  totals.     Program  require- 
ments, although  calling  for  vigorous  action,   are  realistic  and 
attainable.     Overhaul  and  retail  expansion  at  the  core;  growth 
in  daytime  worker  markets;  new  close-in  apartments;  improved 
visitor  attractions;  transit  upgrading  and  similar  efforts  by  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  would  be  needed. 

Potential  sales  gains  under  the  third  alternative  — ■  moderately  expanding 
trends  —  would  be  able  to  support  approximately  1,000,000  gross  square 
feet  in  new  downtown  space  for  retail  sales  and  service  units  by  1975. 

a.  A  balanced  complement  of  commercial  activlrles  should  be 
provided  within  the  total  new  area  Indicated.     Among  the 
types  of  establlshmenrs  included  should  be  general  merchan- 
dise, apparel,   furniture  and  home  furnishings  outlets,  drugs, 
hardware  and  specialty  shops;  eating  and  drinking  places; 
and  personal  and  repair  service  units. 

b.  In  achieving  higher  figures  for  the  downtown,   increased  sales 
in  existing  units  can  also  be  expected.     The  outlook  would  be 
for  a  minimum  five  percent  gain  in  existing  space  —  approxi- 
mately $20  million  in  total.     Gains  in  existing  units  would  be 
bosed  on  Increased  patronage  brought  downtown  by  the  "lure" 
of  projected  new  merchandising  facilities;  new  and  expanded 
markets  available  nearby  and  in  the  metropolitan  area;  overall 
improvements  in  the  downtown;  and  upgrading  in  the  existing 
facilities. 

c.  Although  rhe  projections  have  been  developed  for  the  Down- 
town GNRP,  the  proposed  commercial  space  increases  would 
be  best  concentrated  within  the  Central  Business  District  Pro- 
ject. 

1)      The  additional  space  could  be  taken  up  by  expansion  of 
already  existing  units,  or  by  addition  of  new  units  pref- 
erably near  the  present  downtown  complex  to  focilitate 
comparison  shopping  and  concentrate  pedestrian  traffic. 
This  would  be  especially  important  in  the  case  of  shoppers 
goods  outletSo     in  other  categories  --  convenience,   mis- 
cellaneous retail,  service  and  entertainment  groups  — 
multiple  units  in  several  locarions  are  indicated.     Potenti- 
ally suitable  locations  for  eating  and  entertainment  facili- 
ties would  be  an  extension  of  the  existing  nucleus  in  the 
Sruart- Knee  land  area. 
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2)      The  projected  space  for  new  commercial  units  covers 
regionally-oriented  activities  only„     Smaller  com- 
mercial groupings  serving  specialized  sub-markets  in 
apartment,  office  and  similar  complexes  v/ould  also  be 
needed  In  addition  to  the  space  projected  above. 

Moderately  expanding  downtown  sales  levels,  totaling  some  $465  million  by 
1975,  would  represent  a  decreasing  share  of  overall  metropolitan  sales  — 
in  line  with  recent  trends  for  rapid,   outlying  growth  relative  to  the  down- 
town.   A  reversal  of  past  absolute  declines  in  downtown  sales  is  anticipated 
however.    The  reversal  would  be  accomplished  by  slowing  down  the  rate  of 
decline  In  metropolitan  sales  "shares"  realized  in  the  downtown. 

Qo         In  key  general  merchandise  lines,  past  declines  In  downtown's 
position  have  been  steady.  Downtown  accounted  for  the  follow- 
ing "shares"    of  metropolitan  sales  in  general  mercnandlse  for 
years  shown: 

67  percent  in  1948 

59  percent  in  1954 
48  percent  In  1958 

b.  Within  the  general  merchandise  group,  department  store  units  — 
essential  magnets  in  attracting  regional  shoppers  to  the  down- 
town —  showed  declines  as  follows: 

77  percent  in  1948 
70  percent  in  1954 

60  percent  in  1958 

c.  For  the  general  merchandise  and  department  store  units,  reason- 
able projections  show  that  1975  sales  would  account  for  40  and 
50  percent,  respectively,  of  metropolitan  sales.      These  figures, 
although  representing  further  declines  relative  to  regional  totals, 
"flarten"  the  rate  of  decline  during  the  coming  period  compared 
to  the  decade  recently  passed  — ■  based  on  the  market  impact  of 
projected  downtown  expansion  and  improvements. 

do         Even  with  continued  relative  declines,  absolute  gains  in  dollar 
volumes  can  be  forecast  on  the  basis  of  these  percentages.    The 
overall  outlook  in  sales  growth  is  for  a  $65-plus  million  increase. 
This  would  represent  more  than  a  15  percent  gain  over    present 
sales  totals  in  the  downtown  area  for  similar  types  of  units. 
Achievement  of  fhese  targets  would  return  downtown  sales  levels 
to  those  previously  reached  during  the  late  Forties  and  early 
Fifties  on  o  constant  dollar  basis  and  higher  in  terms  of  current 
dollars. 


4o         Basic  1-0  support  of  Indicated  increases  in  downtown  sales  are  the  expected 
population  and  income  gains  in  the  Boston  Arec 

Co      Population  gains  in  the  Greater  Boston  Region  for  the  15-year 
period  between  1960  and  1975  are  expected  to  reach  20  per- 
cent.   Metropolitan  rates  should  be  only  slightly  lower  than 
the  region. 

b„      Personal  income  for  area  families  can  be  expected  to  expand 
up  to  80  percent  for  the  same  15-year  period.    Although  part 
of  this  gain  might  be  lost  to  Inflation,   major  portions  would 
be  represented  by  "real"  increases.     The  projected  Income 
gains  are  conservative  in  contrast  with  the  pattern  established 
during  recent  years  when  average  rates  of  expansion  were  nine 
,^ercent  per  year  as  against  the  five  expected  In  the  years  ahead. 

c.      The  combined  effect  of  population  and  personal  income  gains 
should  result  In  a  more  than  100-percent  increase  In  purchasing 
power  for  the  area.    A  major  portion  of  these  gains  could  be 
translated  into  Increased  retail  and  service  sales  volumes  at  out- 
lets in  the  downtown  and  elsewhere  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

5.         Even  apart  from  area  purchasing  power  gains  and  downtown  participation 
in  them,  Improved  accessibility  and  growing  sales  to  residents  of  Boston's 
multi-state  trading  area;  increased  sales  to  business,  convention,  tourists 
and  other  visitors;  and  substantially  expanded  "captive"  markets  — office 
workers  and  residents  of  new,   close-in  apartments  —  offer  major  potential 
for  increased  downtown  sales, 

B.         Office  Space 

1 ,         The  potential  for  new  office  space  in  the  downtown  area  up  to  1975  is 
outstanding.    Although  Downtown  Boston  has  lagged  other  parts  of  the 
metropolitan  area  as  well  as  other  U.S.  metropolitan  centers  in  new 
office  expansion,  strong  forces  to  overcome  past  development  blocks 
—  urban  renewal,  new  highways,   local  realty  tax  controls  —  are  now 
in  hand.    The  Boston  Downtown  provides  suitable  markets  to  support  and 
in  fact,  requires  new  office  areas  In  order  to  fulfill  new  roles  in  the 
metropolitan  development  pattern  in  the  coming  years. 

2„         Conservatively  projected  figures  for  downtown  employment  gains  Indi- 
cate support  for  an  additional  5,5  million  gross  square  feet  of  private- 
ly-owned office  space  to  1975,    Actual  new  construction  by  1975  can 
be  expected  to  reach  higher  totals.based  on  replacement  and  upgrading 
demand  and  expansion  requirements  for  present  downtown  employees. 
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Basic  to  the  new  space  projection  are  calculated  employment  gains  in 
key  office-using  categories  —  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  ser- 
vices (exclusive  of  Government);  as  well  as  miscellaneous  employment. 
Indexes  of  space  use  intensity  in  line  with  current  Boston  standards  and 
recent  patterns  in  similar  cities  for  new  office  areas  provide  the  basis 
for  converting  projected  employment  gains  to  office  needs, 

0.      Indicated  office  needs  based  on  downtown  employment  gains  and 
metropolitan  population  gains  are  In  general  accord  --  each  In 
the  5,0-5,5  million  square  foot  range, 

bo      The  projected  figures  anticipate  an  expansion  of  the  existing  in- 
ventory totaling  approximately  25  percent  —  reasonable  in  re- 
lation to  actual  rates  of  expansion  for  nearby  metropolitan  areas 
recently  including  New  York  and  Hartford.    Although  unique. 
New  York  during  the  postwar  period  doubled  its  total  inventory 
of  space  as  a  result  of  new  construction, 

c.  On  an  annual  basis  the  projected  rate  of  gain  would  be  approxi- 
mately 425,000  square  feet.    This  Is  substantially  less  than  the 
actual  absorption  rate  in  recent  years, 

d.  The  projected  square  footage  corresponds  to  previous  demand  esti- 
mates by  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  in  their  1960  analysis  and 
other  studies  prepared  in  connection  with  BRA  projects.    The  Plan- 
ning Board    figure  —  projected  to  1980  —  for  a  downtown  which 
extended  into  the  Copley  Square- Back  Bay  area  totaled  8,000,000 
square  feet.    On  an  annual  basis,  expansion  under  this  projection 
would  be  400,000  square  feet  —  the  same  rate  as  projected  in  the 
analysis  prepared  for  the  Waterfront  Project  offices. 

3.         In  addition  to  the  750,000  gross  square  feet  recently  completed  in  downtown 
and  clcC3-in  sections,  additional  office  areas  are  already  firmly  projected, 
in  planning  stages,  are  committed  in  terms  of  public  policy  or  ore  already 
under  construction, 

Qo      Committed  space  totals  approximately  4,3  million  square  feet. 
Located  in  a  number  of  projects,  the  breakdown  is  as  follows: 
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6uiid,rig  p-cjecT:  G^o^s  SqjO'e  Foorage 

(pfivQ-eiy-Financed'.  of  Office  Area 


Spcce  On[^  '000,000; 

GovernmePT  Center  lo7 

Wo'erf-onr  0,3 

Pr^^den*ici  Center  1,0 

Brltiih  Properties  0o8 

Mlicellaneojs  0o5 

Toral  4o3 

bo         Available  iquare  footage  remaining  for  downtown  development 

—  subtracting  commii-'-ed  nevv  space  from  the  supportable  total  -- 
I;  approximately  1  o25  million  square  feeto  Based  on  rhe  overall 
marketi  fo-"  downtown  space,  these  figures  are  net  of  replacement 
area  fo"  existing  facilatieso  Consequently,  even  though  the  pro- 
jected figure':  are  substantial,  they  should  not  create  competitive 
condirlonso 

Location  for  '■he  projecTed  1  o25  million  square  feet  of  new  office  area  in 
the  downtown  would  be  dictated  by  final  design  considerations  and  re- 
newal policieSo     Three  loca';ons  appear  desirable  at  present.     One  is  in 
rhe  financial  dis'Tic;  ar.orher  in  rhe  'erai  1  core,  perhaps    part  of  a  new 
reroli-office  complex,    A  third  would  be  along  Boylston  Street  between 
T'emont  and  Chcrles,  perhapi  developed  in  conjunction  with  elevator 
apartmen'  buildingi,    5f  each  of  the  three  locations  were  developed  with 
building:?  equal  in  size,  apo-oximare ly  400,000  square  feet  per  site  would 
be  indicatedo  Aithoogh  sizable,  each  would  be  substantially  smaller  than 
the  projected  British  Properties  development  and  less  than  one-half  the 
size  of  the  Prudentici  Center  main  office  building  now  under  construction , 

Three  basic  factors  indicate  srrong  future  demand  for  new  downtown  office 
space  in  Boston, 

Qo         Employment  Gainso      The  outlook  Is  for  substantial  gain  in  office- 
uilng  emplcymenr  categories  within  the  downtown  area„  Projection 
data  for  downrcwn  employment  were  developed  In  on  earlier  study 
prepared  by  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board,     The  downtown  pro- 
jections, e:;rablished  as  part  of  an  area-wide  analysis  of  potential 
employment  patterns,  were  reviewed  and  accepted  for  this  analysis. 
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b„      Merropoliran  Marker  Parrern-      Boston  has  long  been  a  major 
cenre'  for  US-  office  con^rructJon  with  new  ccnirroction  in 
recent  yeo'i  valued  half  as  grear  a;  Washingron,    D  .C„    and 
one-eighfh  rhat  for  New  York,     indicarion-  are  thar  the  aver- 
age rate  of  new  office  construction  for  the  o'ea  totals  approxl- 
marely  2.0  million  square  feet  per  year.     The  downtown  has  not 
fully  po'Tlcipared  in  area  trends  and  much  of  rhe   new  office 
construction  ha;  been  In  outlying  locations.     Had  suitable  sites 
been  available  and  other  impediments  to  new  downtown  develop- 
ment eliminated,  some   of  this  activity  might  hove  occurred 
downtown o     Indeed,  without  a  vigorous  program  of  new  down- 
town office  construction,  a  part  of  the  present  downtown  market 
seeking  new  accommodations  might  be  lost  by  suburbanIzation„ 
The  projected  downtown  office  space  would  attempt  to  "claim" 
only  some  20  percent  of  a  2o0  million  square  foot  per  year  area- 
wide  market  —  In  line  with  the  downtown  share  of  area  office 
employment  and  reasonable  In  consideration  of  downtown  ad- 
vantageso 

c.      Downtown  Marker  Trends.     Three  factors  point  up  the  vitality 
of  the  Boston  Downtown  for  offIce-u>ing  actlvltles„    These  are 
total  area  presently  occupied,  high  utilization  of  the  existing, 
quality  inventory  and  rapid  absorption  of  new  office  space  in 
the  downtown. 

1 )  Present  esti mates  show  that  there  ore  20, 000,  000-22, 000, 000 
gross,  square  feet  In  privately-owned  of  flees  in  the  downtown . 
Measured  In  terms  of  gross  rather  than  net  area  and  including 
various  types  of  space  In  all  types  of  buildings  In  the  entire 
downtown  area,  this  inventory  Is  widely  "mixed"  in  terms  of 
quality  levels,  age,,  occupancy  potterns  and  vacancy  rotes, 
Esrimatef  show  that  better  quality  space  is  maintaining  high 
rates  of  occupancy.     Of  the  approximately  five  to  six  million 
square  feet  of  better  space,   recent  surveys  report  only  five 
percent  vacant  oreo  at  present.     Virtually  TOO  percent  of  the 
newer,  top-quality  space  is  occupied.    Typical  vacancy  rates 
for  the  lower-quoiiry  walk-up  space,  generally  old  and  In 
relatively  poor  condition,   run  substantially  higher  —  perhaps 
in  the  12-plus  percent  range.    This  pattern  is  typical  for  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Boston  is  no  exception. 

2)  Although  a  limited  amount  of  new  space  has  been  actually 
completed  In  downtown  and  close-in  areas  recently,  it  has 
been  readily  absorbed  Into  the  local  market,     in  the  five 
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year;  between  1957  and  1962,  a  torcl  of  about  750,000 
square  feet  in  seven  key  buildings  have  been  added  to  the 
invenrory.     These  are  as  follows; 

Office  Building  Gross  Square  Footage 

Travelers  Building  225,000 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Building  125,000 

Liberty  Murual  Injufens©  225,000 

IBM    Building  70,000 

McGraw-Hill  Building  38,000 

Remingron  Rand  Building  36,000 

White  Fund  31,000 

Total  750,000 

3)      in  addition  to  space  actually  completed,   a  tremendous 
additional  a^ea  has  been  substantially  upgraded  by  re- 
novanon,   is  presently  under  construction  or  is  firmly 
projected,,     Analysis  of  leasing  patterns  and  commitments 
for  space  In  rhe  buildings  expected  to  offer  occupancy 
soon  as  well  as  those  actually  completed,   indicates  an 
annual  absorption  rate  for  quality  space  in  the  downtown 
in  the  500,000-600,000  square  feet  range  iathe  recent 
past. 

Apartment  Units 

lo         The  Metropolitan  Boston  market  provides  strong  support  for  new  housing 
units  and  rental  accommodations  throughout  the  area  as  well  as  in  the 
down*-own„    The  record  of  past  housing  market  activities  in  Boston  points 
up  this  conclusiono 

a„      During  the  1950-60  decade,   the  average  increase  in  the  number  of 
housing  units  for  the  metropolitan  area  totaled  14,670  per  annum. 
The  decade  rare  for  increases  in  occupied  units  was  slightly  lower 
— ■  as  is  to  be  expected.     Replacement  factors  and  Increasing  va- 
cancy rates  in  obsolescent  units  supported  higher  levels  of  building 
activity  than  required  for  population  growth  alone.     Building  was 
relatively  steady  throughout  the  decade  in  contrast  to  many  other 
metropolitan  areas„     However,  highs  In  the  early  1950's  were  not 
reached  again  throughout  the  decade „    Activity  in  the  early  years 
of  this  decade  --  1960,    1961  and  1962  —  Is  once  again  climbing 
and  the  building  peak  of  last  decade  may  soon  be  reached. 
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b.       The  njmber  of  renter-occupied  unlrs  Increoied  of  the  rare  of  opproxi- 
moreiy  1,000  per  year  berween  1950  and    I960.    The  decade  share  of 
nev/  unit->  which  entered  rhe  rental  inventory  was  approxi merely  eight 
percent^     This  relarively  low  rario  was  typical  for  merropollran  oreas 
throughout  the  U,S=  during  the  past  decade.     The  effect  of  this  10- 
year  err.phasis  on  owner'ihr^  units  in  Boston  was  to  reduce  rhe  renter 
share  of  rhe  total  inventory  from  56  percent  in  1960  to  48  percenr  in 
1960„     The  share  of  rental  units  in  total  Inventory  in  Boston  was  higher 
-'•han  rhe   nation  in  both  1950  and  1960^ 

Co      In  recent  years,   apartment  units  have  been  accounring  for  an  In- 
creasingly high  proportion  of  total  starts.     This  same  partem  has  been 
typical  rhrcughour  rhe  United  States.    The  1960  dwelling  unit  permirs 
show  apartmeni-s  accounting  for  approximately  1,700  units,   or  18  per- 
cent of  all  stcrtSc     Even  though  this  figure  was  up  from  the  average 
record  established  during  the  Fifties,   the  1961   total  wa^  even  higher 
with  4,276  units  in  the  apartment  category  —  38  percent  of  total 
starts.     This  same  upward  trend  continued  in  1962  with  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  starts  In  opo'-rments, 

2„         The  future  outlook  for  the  overall  housing  as  well  as  apartment  markets  in 
the  Boston  area  is  excellent. 

Qo      The  overall  supply  gain  is  projected  at  15^000  units  per  year„    This 
is  approximately  the  same  as  the  annuo!  rote  during  recent  years  in 
line  with  area  population  projections.    Apartments  however,  are 
projected  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  in  relation  to  annual  increments 
con:isrent  with  the  recent  pattern  in  the  Boston  area  as  well  as  trends 
throughout  the  nation. 

b.      Specifically,  a  13-percent  share  of  all  new  housing  units  is  projected 
in  the  aportment  category.    This  would  represent  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000  units  per  year  —  small  compared  to  rental  "hot  spots  " 
in  the  nation  such  as  Washington  which  last  year  absorbed  a  total  of 
approximately  24,000  new  apartments  or  65  percent  of  new  starts 
during  1962. 

3.         Downtown  opportunities  in  the  apartment  field  are  unique  and  substantial. 

a.      Support  for  downtown  demand  would  be  primarily  based  on  the  down- 
town work  force.    More  than  200,000,  nearly  21  percent  of  the  metro- 
politan work  force  are  located  in  Downtown  Boston  marking  it  one  of 
rhe  more   highly  centralized  cities  in  the  U.S.  today.     Even  apart  from 
future  expansion,  waik-to-work  opportunities  for  white-collar  workers 
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and  junior  executives,  iingle  person-:,  younger  ond  older  couples 
without  children,  a^  well  as  retirees  establish  a  major  market  po- 
tential at  the  pre-ent  time. 

b.  Recent  new  apartment  offering;  in  downtown  and  close-in  sections, 
although  relatively  small  in  relation  to  potential  demand  and  ori- 
ented to  upper  income  groups,  were  rapidly  leased-up.    Two  ex- 
amples are  the  330  Beacon  Street  project  and  Charles  River  Park. 
Tho   leacon  Street  buIifiifiS  '^  q  iwxury  apartment  grouping  with 
duplexes  and  other  special  features,  overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  a  Back  Bay  locafion„     Containing  a  total  of  72  units,  rents  for 
standard  units  in  this  building  range  up  to  $750  per  month„     The 
Charles  River  Park  apartments  with  a  total  of  approximately  500 
units  oriented  to  upper-middie  also  rented  welL    We  understand 
that  approximately  three-fourths  of  all  units  were  leased  prior  to 
completion  of  model  apartments.     The  outstanding  morket  response 
to  these  two  offerings  based  In  part  on  the  past  vacuum  in  new 
downtown  apartments  due  to  scarcity  of  sites,   difficulty  of  establish- 
ing suitable  residential  environs  and  lender  reluctance,  points  up 
market  potentlalso 

c.  The  Central   Boston  area  could  readily  provide  suitable  locations 
for  one-f-'  fth  of  all  apartment;,  p'ojectad  for  the  metropolitan  area 
--  or  400  per  year.    This  would  represent  a  conservative  total  of 
6,000  unltj  during  the   next  15  years.     This  figure,   of  course,  would 
be  for  all  types  of  unit:.  In  all  locations  throughout  the  downtown 
area;  and  at  all  rent  levels  from  middle  Income  to  semi-luxury.  The 
proportion  of  the  oi-ea-wide  market  served  in  Central  Boston  could 
be  substantially  increased  if,  as  a  matter  of  policy,   programs  to 
broaden  the  market  ba^e  of  new  offerings  In  the  middle  income 
ranges  >vere  applied.    A  reasonable  high  range  estimate  of  the  15- 
year  market  potential  would  be  9,000  units.     Soles  offerings  would 
serve  to  expand  the  downtown  potential  even  further. 
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Approximately  5,000  uniti  hove  already  been  programmed  In  the 
central  area.    These  Include  2,200  in  the  Waterfront;  2,400  In 
West  End,  and  200  in  the  White  Fund  development.    The  minimur 
residual  number  of  apartments  which  would  be  supportable  in  down- 
town locations  totals  1,000  units  —  based  on  unique  locations  avail- 
able and  specific  demand  factors. 

Within  the  downtown  area,  desirable  locations  for  rental  units  in  the 
upper-middle  and  upper-Income  categories  would  be  along  Boylston 
Street  and  Tremont  facing   the  Garden,    Additional,    less  expensive 
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uni)-3  couid  be  iocared  in  rhe  South  Cove  area.  Boy  Village  with 
strong  rehcbi  liiation  efforts  already  under'A'ay  presents  a  particu- 
larly favorable  opportunity ^  These  should  be  dominantly  middle- 
income  and  related  ^o  the  needs  of  the  hospital  market  generated 
at  the  New  England  Medical  Center  and  in  the  Chinese  community. 
Additional,  scattered  locations  would  also  be  possible  depending 
on  final  design  for  the  downtown  and  CBD  project  areas. 

Transient  Accommodations 

1  .         The  potential  for  new  transient  accommodations  in  Downtown  Boston  is 
excellent, 

0.      Metropolitan  Boston  is  a  key  regional  and  national  destination  for 
business  and  pleasure  travelers  in  a  broad  variety  of  categories  — 
industry  and  commerce;  finance;  insurance  and  Government;  reli- 
gious and  educational;  historic  tours;  health  and  medical;  and  sports 
and  enterrainmento    Convenrions  alone  are  bringing  more  than 
170,000  visitors  per  year  to  Boston  at  the  present  time, 

bo      Downtown  Boston  Is  the  central  point  for  metropolitan  travel  acti- 
vities with  its  extensive  concentration  of  public,   institutional, 
office,   retail  and  entertainment  facilitleSo 

c.      The  already  completed  segments  of  the  freeway  system  tying  Down- 
town Boston  to  Interregional  routes,  in  combination  with  the  airport 
as  well  as  bus  and  rail  service,  focus  long-distance  travel  in  the 
central  area  of  Boston. 

2o         The  present  supply  of  downtown  and  close-in  quality  accommodations  is 
already  tight  In  relation  to  current  demand, 

Oo  The  total  Inventory  in  rhe  cenrral  area  at  rhe  present  time  Is  less 
than  7,000  jnlrs.  Only  half  of  this  amount  can  be  considered  in 
the  "A"  category  of  high-quality  facilities, 

b.      Occupancies  in  the  existing  supply  of  quality  transient  rooms  — 
by-and-large  old  end  parriclly  obsolete  --  are  currently  running 
at  the  75-percenr  level.     On  this  basis,  the  average  nightly  de- 
mand overall  is  more  than  5,'!00  units,,     Occupancy  in  newer 
clo3e-in  motor  hotel  facilities  is  running  significantly  higher  — 
an  average  of  85  percent. 
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Co      Downtcwr  demand  is  actually  greater  then  iodi cared  in  the  pre- 
ceding figu'es.     Due  to  gcpi  in  the  supply  of  convenient,  modern, 
moior  hotel  faciiitie.;  in  the  doyvntown,  motei;  in  somewhat  more 
Out  lying  location-  have  siphoned  away  port  of  rhe  demand  which 
mighr  crherwiie  have  soughr  downtown  roomSo    New  downtown 
faciliriei  would  recover  ai  least  a  portion  of  this  lost  demando 

3o         Further  lubirantial  gcins  in  demand  are  definitely  indicated  for  the  down- 
Town  area,- 

a„      Future  growth  In  secfors  of  the  economy  generating  heavy  traveler 
demand  can  aefiniteiy  be  expected  In  the  downtown  areOo    Speci- 
fically, the  projected  Increase  In  office  space  can  be  expected  to 
expand  demand  for  new  transient  accommodatiom  in  the  downtown, 
jn  addition,  the  new  War  Memorial  Audltonum  presently  under  con- 
struction as  part  of  the  Prudentlol  Center  comple-<  In  the  Back  Bay 
area  has  already  demonstrated  Its  capacity  to  draw  major  new  con- 
vention commitments  to  the  area.    The  Hotel  America,  immediately 
adjacent  ro  the  auditorium,  is  not  adequate  to  meet  this  new  con- 
vention derrwndo  Room  commlrmenti  necessary  to  carry  conventions 
compatible  with  full  use  of  the  6,000-seat  auditorium  would  call  for 
on  additional  1,000  quality  rooms  In  downtown  locations  near  the 
audi  tori  umo 

bo      Even  aoart  from  ipeclfic  local  factors,  pressure  at  regional  and 

national  liveh    which  iTimuiared  the  stupendous  poitwar  expansion 
in  boiineij  and  pleoiure  travel  will  continue  active  during  the 
coming  perlcdo     Specifically,  these  Include  Increasing  income, 
Increoiing  leisure,  greater  mobility  as  well  as  increased  frequency 
of  conventions  and  business  meering^, 

Co      Completion  of  the  interatale  f^eewoy  system  will  nor  only  further 
knit  ihe  dovyntown  orea  into  rhe  Inierregional  freeway  framework, 
but  will  also  further  cbiole^-ce  the  locations  of  many  existing 
mete  Is  o 

4,         Overall  downtown  demand  for  new  ri^nsSenr  accommodations  to  the  year 

1975  is  ccnservaHvely  estimated  at  3,500-S^75Q  or-r,.,    This  would  approx- 
imately double  the  present  number  of  quality  transient  accommodations  in 
the  downrown.    Already  programmed  ore  3,000  units  in  the  following 
specific  projects; 
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Numbe^ 
P'ojecT;  of  unit- 

P'udenflci  Cente-    Hcrei  AmeMca 
Gove'r.menr  Center  Merc  mn 
We.T  tod  More  ;nn 
Cambridge  Chcre'hooie 
V/arerffonr  Project 
Miscel  Icneoo? 

To'-al 

The  ne*-  available  demand  fo!"  the  downtown  a-ea  on  a  basis  of  the 
preceding  dara  wOuld  be  for  500-750  new  rroniient  unitSo 

The  downfown  focilifie-  can  probably  best  be  accommodated  in  one 
or  fwc  new  moior  hoteh  o!"  central  business  district  iire>.     Suggested 
a;  postibi  lifiei  a.'e  'Owe'"  units  developed  in  conjunction  wirh  a  re- 
tail-office comple"  neo'  Summer  and  Washington,  the  area  along 
BoyTston  near  Charie-  and  Tremont,  and  the   State  Capitol  area  at  the 
upper  end  of  Tremont  c 
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Sect-ion  L      The  Setting 


Downtowns  in  the  UoSo  postwar  period  have  had  a  remarkable  history.     Early 
after  the  end  of  World  War  ii  — ^  in  the  late  Forties  and  early  Fifties  —  the  downtown 
was  largely  being  wrl^^ten-off .     Strong  trends  of  decentralization  affecting  Boston  as 
well  as  virtually  every  other  city  in  the  nation  were  underway. 


This  was  the  period  when  great  suburban  gains  were  begin- 
ning.    Residential  population  left  close-in  central  city 
areas  in  preference  for  suburban  locations.     Newly  arriving 
families  rejected  olde:'  neighborhoods,  some  of  which  were 
rapidly  deteriorating,   in  favor  of  new,  easily  financed  tract 
housing  in  outlying  areas.     Highways  were  extended,   new 
se-verii  put  in  place  ond  schools  erected  to  house  the  burgeon- 
ing population  of  youngsters. 


Fast  growth  in  these  outlying  areas  created  new  market.;  which  quickly  attracted 
needed  shopping  facilities.     Firit  came  convenience  shops  --  food,  variety,  drugs,  hard- 
ware and  other  outlets  meeting  day-to-day  needs  —  together  with  selected  service  units, 
Following  these  were  larger  stores  providing  shoppers  goods  —  junior  department  and  full 
department  ^rcres,  apparel  outlets,,  furniture,  home  furnishings  and  specialty  shops  — 
grouped  into  new  large-scale  regional  shopping  facilities. 
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Office  building:-,   fcco'ie-  and  other  job  cente'^j  came  too.     Local  service  need; 
fo'  doctor^,   'eci  e;rate  fiTtii,   branch  bank^  and  savings  and  loan  facilitle-'  provided  the 
main  office  ma-kets  initially,     The^e  we'^e  folio.ved  by  other  piofe;>ional  groups  and 
type:  of  organizarion,  which  had  been  aiiociated  with  ceniral  area  locationSo     Large- 
scale  rGloeationr  to  the  aceage  ^reet^  and  eampus  sites  available  at  the  city's  periphery 
--   .veil-serviced,   highly  accessible  by  new  highway  connections,   yet  relatively  un- 

congeited  by  faffic  --  accelerated  new  pattern^  of  employment  suburbanizatioOo    Al- 
rhcugh  ihifrs  did  not  take  place  acrosi-the-boards,   they  we^e  selective  in  the  types  of 
wa-ehcd-e,   admlni -'-ative  office  and  factory  operarion  most  sensitive  to  operational 
difficulriej  at  the  co^e  and  most  able  to  take  advantage  of  new  suburban  locationso 


Cou  e'  of  the  fends,   rather  than  the  trends  themselves,   are 
of  mo'e  drect  concern  in  this  analy  is.     Suburban  gains  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  inevitable  feature  of  ove'oll 
a-ea  g'owrh.     The  major  function  of  suburban  areas,   e-pecially 
at  the  leading  edge  of  urbonizing  territory,   is  to  absorb  new 
g'owtho     In  so  doing  it  continues  'o  extend  the  outer   limits  of 
intensive  development „    Thi?  process  of  normal  growth  and  ex- 
tension however,   has  occurred  not  only  on  the  boiis  of  advan- 
tages for  certain  rype^  of  opercticr;  in  outlying  area-;  but  in 
ma-^y  instances  has  been  accelerored  by  disadvantages  —  or 
"pujh"  factors  —  in  downtown  areas,     it  is  these  disadvantages, 
not  suburbanization,  which  hcve  been  at  the  root  of  downtown 
decllne'ic    The  p^og'^ams  aimed  at  minimizing  or  eliminating 
downtown  disadvantages  and  at  the  same  time  permit  freer  opera- 
tion of  basic  downtown  strengths,  are  discussed  in  further  detail 
below. 


Dcwn'-cwn  Pj  obi  ems 


With  strong  suburban  trends  in  cities  throughout  the  nation,  evidence  of  mounting 
downtown  p-obiemi  has  become  increajingly  obviouv.     Particularly  significant  have  been 
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the  'e'oi  I  decli  ne    in  pe-cenfage  of  ceQ^ide    ale;  05  ^el  i  a;  ccfuai  declines  In  dol  lar 
voLme,  emplcymen'  declinev    g'C'>/ing  oD  ole^cence  of  building;  end  decay  of  en- 
vironment   ard  .hrinkage  in  p'opefy  vol^'e--  fc  inve:ro'-.-  and  tax  re:u'n.  'o  rhe  dry., 

Fundomen'cl  In  rheie  p'oblem:  have  been  the  following  factors: 


lo         High  Prcpe'ty  Co;',,     Many  parcels  In  the  downto-vp  area  a-e  held 
c  high  value--  In  -elo'icn  ro  current  markets  for  rhe  u^e  of  lend  — 
e.pectally  in  compa-i.cn  'o  Inc.-ea:Ingly  competitive,   unimproved 
iobu'bon  iI'-e:o     :n  .;ome  ca^e^  rhe.-e  valuei  a^e  based  on  a^.^umed 
;;ctenflal::  fo'  hlgh-inter^rity  u'eio     in  other  cave:,   they  are  based 
en  eii-flng  Imp'ovemen'o  which  generote  relatively  high  net  re- 
'u'n.  and  A'hich  are  in  effect,    "tran  ferred"  'o  rhe  ground  when 
demolition  and  new  cooirructicn  ii  Involved o     Both  of  rhe^e  factor? 
pu-.h  dowptoA'n  ground  co.t<  to  high  levelso 

2o         OiD-ole-cence .     txiiting  downtown  buildings,   generally  among  the 
olde.t   in  'he  Ci'y,   a:e  f'equently  cb.cle^cent  and,   In  some  cases, 
c-no.able  for  mode'n  p^^:pc-.e-.o     The  cost  of  adapting  the^e  -rructures 
ro  mo,!  cop'emec'C-y  u:;e.:  \i  heavy  and  often  uneconomic « 

3o  Po'cel  S.zeo     Subdivided  ecly  In  rhe  dry';  history,   typical  down- 

ro.«n  !o'    a-^e    mcli  in  'elcnon  to  cuTent  needso     Contemporary 
iarge-'.cale  develcpmen'-j  feq'Jiring  on-site  parking  and  ilzable 
floo'  o-eoi,    call  for  .iub.'^cn'-ial  plorrage  and  make  parcel  oiiembly 
nece.jory  In  dcvrifown  areas o 

4,  F'ogmenrc'ion  of  O'vrer.hip,    F-equently  titles  to  property  in  critical 

Icca'Ion.  are  held  in  •"'uit  by  ea'atea,   In  mulriple  or  abien-ee  owner- 
shipGo     Diiposirion  decisions  ore  difficult  to  secure  in  such  circum- 
'anceSo 

5o         Dlfflc-Uy  in  A-embly  0    High  co-t,   fragmented  ownership  and  .mall 
pG'cel.  comb. re     to  moke  dovnrcwn  land  assembly  expensive  and 
difficuito    This  is  in  contrast  to  rhe  comparative  ease  in  finding 
large  tracts  of  ground  or  outlying  locations  for  new  deveicpment:i„ 

6.         T'of^ic  and  Cl'cularlcno      Limited  downrown  enrry  point;,    increa.:ing 
vehiculo'  ''Q^flc  dwe  ro  Increa-ing  popularlcn,  and  expanded  auto 
0'«'ne';hip  rogethe'  wi'h  io'r  of  rransit  patronage,   hos^e  creared  major 
P'oblem,  of  congesr.or;  Ir  many  downrown  areaso 
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7.         Parking  Shortage,     increased  traffic  loads  and  a  decreasing 
numbe''  of  cu^b  spaces  have  resulted  In  new  problems  of  auto- 
mobile storage  at  downtown  terminal   locations,     Comperltion 
with  suburban  facilities  providing  ample,   convenient  and  low- 
cost  parking  add  to  downtown  difficulties. 


Forces  of  Change,      in  more  recent  years  —  especially  In  the  middle  to  late 
Fifties  and  early  Sixties  —  downtown  areas  began  to  come    Into  their  own  once  again, 
investor  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  downtown  was  re-established  despite  contin- 
uation of  strong  suburban  trends.    New  programs  began  in  this  period  which  provided 
fhe  basis  for  o  downtown  "return".    The  scale  of  downtown  re-building  has  since 
reached  gigantic  proportions  In  specific  cities.    Some  of  the  most  substantial  building 
booms  in  the  history  of  the  nation  have  been  taking  place  in  central  areas  of  key 
cities  throughout  the  nation, 

?n  New  York  City  for  example  —  which  only  a  decade  ago  was  faced  with 
majo'  evacuation  of  principal  corporate  headquarters  from  the  center  city  areas  — 
the  greatest  commercial  construction  program  in  Its  history  has  taken  place.     During 
the  postwar  period,  the  total  Manhattan  office  inventory  has  approximately  doubled. 
A  to'al  of  nearly  70,000,000  square  feet  have  been  constructed  In  Downtown  Man- 
hatran  already,   bringing  the  Inventory  to  a  1962  total  of  approximately  135,000,000 
.square  feet.    Another  15,000,000  square  feet    are  under  construction  in  30  buildings 
and  18  more  ore  projected.     Despite  these  vast  additions,  space  completed  In  the  post- 
war is  more  rhan  99  percent  occupied,  based  on  latest  surveys.    More  recently,  new 
hotel  and  apartment  building  programs  have  been  picking  up  momentum. 
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',n  Dallas,  whe^e  rhe  pace  of  nev/  downtown  construction  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  New  Yck,   a  total  of  approximately  7,000,000  square  feet  In  new  office 
space  have  been  added  during  the  Fifties.    An  additional  4,  000,  000-plus  square 
feet  are  either  under  construction  or  firmly  committed.    Extensive  square  footage 
ih  retail  s^eee,   hetel  and  metel  aeeommodatlonj  and,   mor<?  ret=phfly  trt  apertmenfB^ 
has  also  been  added  in  the  Dallas  Central  Business  District„ 

in  Hartford,  with  the  central  area  office  Inventory  at  5,000,000  square  feet, 
a  total  of  1,000,000  new  square  feet   wcrs    successfully  added  In  the  Constitution 
Plaza  project  alone,   apart  from  additional  square  footage  In  other  parts  of  the 
central  business  district.     Downtown  Atlanta  has  added  millions  of  square  feet  of 
office  space  in  recent  years,having  "broken  loose"  only  recently  from  its  history  of 
lerhargy  and  doA'ntown  Inactivity.     Downtown  hotels,  apartments  and  retail  square 
footage  have  a.^o  been  added.     The  story  is  similar  In  many  other  cities  In  other  parts 
of  rhe  nation. 

Downtown  Strength;, 

The  resurgence  of  development  and  Investor  interest  in  downtown  areas  Is  solidly 
based  on  substantial  and  permanent  strengths  available  and.   In  some  Instances,  unique- 
ly available  in  the  downtown  as  against  other  parts  of  the  metropolitan  region.    The 
downtown  is  the  place  where  a  broad  variety  of  special  functions  con  best  be  carried 
on  in  the  metropolitan  area.    This  is  particularly  true  for  facilities  requiring  central 
locations,  easy  access  to  the  entire  metropolitan  area,  or  with  close  ties  to  other 
specialized  downtown  activities.     Included  for  example,  are  a  wide  variety  of  office 
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function-,   p'ofes-.ional  and  business  services,  governmental  acrlvitie;,   cultural  and  semi- 
public  ope'cion-,,   -elected  transportation  and  communications  activities. 

The  dovvnto-vn  is  frequently  the  only  place  vvhere  certain  types  of  functions  can  be 
carried  on  with  any  degree  of  effect! venesj.     To  develop  a  major  department  store  for  ex- 
omple,  in  depth  and  with  complete  variety  of  merchandise  llnes/requires  a  mass  market  fed 
by  heavy  vehicular  and  transit  traffic;  major  pedestrian  concentrations  drawn  from  nearby 
"captive"  markets  in  office  buildings;  and  trade  based  on  visitors  to  the  area  from  trans- 
ient traffic  at  hoteli  and  conventions.     Such  concentrations  are  usually  available  only  In 
the  downtown  area„     Other  types  of  units  rely  on  downtown  locations  for  a  variety  of 
special  vervices  and  facilities  essential  to  their  operation.     The  concentration  of  activity 
in  the  downtown  provides  needed  support  for  such  special  services  and  at  the  same  time 
Q»r'Qcts  additional  users  seeking  the  advantages  of  their  availabilityo 


Token  as  a  whole  the  downtown  is  a  major  "industry"  In  Itself. 
itb  activities  are  a  key  source  of  strength  in  the  local  economy. 
The  inte'octlon  among  components  of  the  downtown  economy 
weld  it  into  an  economic  whole  which  directly  affects  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  metropolitan  area.     The  strengthening  of  the 
downtown  economy  consequently,   I;  essential  to  the  economic 
health  and  prospe'^Ity  of  the  entire  area,     it  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  protecting  the  immense  Investment  which  has  been  made  in  the 
physical  facilities  of  the  downtown  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
oI.jO  a  matter  of  raking  necessary  steps  to  permit  this  important 
"indoSTry"  to  develop  at  Irs  optimum  rate  in  the  future. 


Boilc  to  the  strength  of  downtown  areas  —  as  well  as  Boston's  Downtown  In 
particular  -=-  are  a  number  of  key  factors-  These  include  the  following: 
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1  o         Cenf'oliry  and  Acce-^ibi  lify ,    The  downtown  !•?  at  o  cenrral  place 
in  'he  hec-r  of  a  -izoble  u''ban  'egion,,     Supporring  areawide  mar- 
ket'. Q'e  distributed  mo'e  unifo'mly  wjrh  fespec  to  the  downrown 
than  fo'  o'her  location.v   making  \t  the  single  most  accessible 
poin«-  to  aH  po-tion^  of  rhe  developing  suburbso     The  dispersal  of 
new  suburban  growrh  in  vo'lOuS  difecrions  has  made  ir  difficult  to 
develop  ':ub-center$  which  can  compete  effectively  across-the- 
board-  With  the  downtown  in  the  full  range  of  its  activitieSo 

2.  Momentum„      An  additional  a;.>et  of  the  downtown  Is  the  momen- 
tum of  po-t  and  pr-esenr  activlty„    The  downtown  area  at  the  pre- 
sent time  contolni  an  estimated  60,000,000-plus  square  feet  of 
space  in  a  wide  variet'y  of  occupancies  which  employ  more  than 
200,000  pe'sonio    These  operations  create  a  level  of  activity 
which  i.  ~elf-generating  and  to  an  extent  self-sustaining  o     Each 
unit  in  the  downtown  a^ea  gene'Otes  traffic  and  patronage.     The 
presence  of  this  traffic  in  the  downtown  area  provides  opportuni- 
ties fo''  potential  jales  or  contacts  In  othe'  downtown  units,.     The 
cve'all   effect  of  rhl%  downtown  concentration  Is  greater  than  the 
iom     of  the  individual  partSo     The  opportunity  for  example,   for 
multi-purpose  trip;  to  rhe  downtown  area  draws  trade  from, isolated 
location-  and  from  smalle'"  commercial  sub-centers. 

3.  U'bcn  RenewoL     Perhaps  the  greatest  single  force  making  for  down- 
town change  in  recent  years  has  been  the  influence  of  urban  renewal. 
Under  this  program  for  rhe  firjt  time,  area-wide  use  of  eminent  do- 
main power-  was  made  available  to  ove>°come  difficulty  In  assembling 
suitably-sized  rracts  of  land  for  modern  development  and  to  eliminate 
blighting  conditions  in  surrounding  areas,     in  addition,  grant  funds 
we'e  oppropriated  to  support  "write-downs"  on  the  spread  between 
acquiv'iton  cost's  end  re-use  values  to  private  Investors.    These  features 
provided  a  bo'is  to  'each  available  markets  for  downtown  Investment 
by  eliminating  blocks  in  the  flow  of  capital  into  the  downtown  area. 

4.  Space  'nvento'-y.    The  avollabllity  of  a  substantial  supply  of  ."pace 
fo'  0  vo'ieiy  of  pu'^po-es  is  a  downtown  advantage  in  meeting  the 
need:  of  young  and  small  firms.    Generally  less  costly  than  newer 
spoce  and  often  available  on  a  flexible  basis  in  terms  of  area,  tenure 
and  purpose,  the  downtown  can  serve  as  an  "Incubator"  area  for  new- 
ly established  firms  which  start  In  such  space  then,  as  rhey  grow  and 
prosper,  may  move  :o  newer  or  "customized"  quarters. 
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Iran'-porTaricn  improvements »     Urban  expressways,   funded  by  90-10 
a-.'i...'cnce  fr'om  rhe  |-ederal  Government  under  the  inters<-ate  hlghv/ay 
program.,  provided  new  means  of  high-speed,  high-capacity  access 
to  the  heart  of  the  cenrrol  arec  for  the  first  time  in  recent  years.   To 
'he  expert  that  the  construction  phases  of  this  program  are  completed, 
prcbiemv  of  congestion  on  conventional  streets  are  reduced,,    Although 
firc'  benefit:;  from  the  new  freeways  are  yet  to  be  fully  felt,  rhose 
eiementi  already  In  place  have  helped  downtown  reccnsrruction  efforts. 

More  recently,  the  continued  need  for  mass  transportation  service  as  a 
mean;  of  rapidly  and  conveniently  moving  major  traffic  loads  in  and 
o\jf  of  downtown  areas  has  been  recognizedo    A  number  of  cirles  have 
been  studying  transportation  systems  which  include  rapid  transit.  Some 
are  cirecdy  moving  ahead  or  are  committed  to  do  soo    New  Federal 
program^  ore  beginning  to  srhape  up  providing  a  more  balanced  program 
of  csslzicr.ce  for  ma$s  transit  operations  in  relation  to  previous  efforts 
?r  the  highway  areoo 


Be  'c^  O-'  look 

The  .~eGpons;e  cf  Boaton  and  its  downtown  to  the  forces  and  trends  outlined  above 
he.  "logged'  Ticry  cjher  metrcpoiitan  areasc    The  lag  is  due  primarily  to  phasing  cf 
the  key  eiemenrs  which  moke  for  downtown  revival,  including  urban  renewal,  traffic 
and  circulation  improvements  and  -=■  specifically  for  Boston  —  local  realty  tax. 

Mojoo"  elements  for  successful  downtown  rebuilding  are  now  In  place  in  Boston. 
The  pctfern  seen  in  downtowns  elsewhere  in  the  nation  can  now  occur  here.    A  srrong 
marker  basis  for  these  developments  is  in  hand.    Recent  trends  point  up  the  specific 
pcreniial  for  fi;r»jre  downrown  smprcvementSo    The  beginning  office  building  programs, 
aportment  ccnstruction  and  rronsSenr  accommodations  indicate  the  successful  outlook 
for  new  deveicpmenr  —  appropriately  designed,  well-located,  suitably  "scaled"  and 
managed.      Regional  gains  in  population  and  employment;  obsolescence  in  much  of  the 
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downtown  area;  the  availability  of  investment  capital;  the  underlying  strength  of  the 
downtown  in  relation  to  the  region  —  all  suggest  rrxnjor  opportunities  for  a  program 
of  dynamic  expansion  and  rebuild! rg  in  the  Boston  Downtown, 
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Section  !lo    Specific  Outlook 


DOWNTOWN  BOSTON 
Market  Studies  for  Urban  Renewal 

Section  II.     Specific  Outlook 

In  this  section,  specific  projections  for  key  types  of  space  use  in  the  downtown 
area  during  the  next  one  and  one-half  decades  are  set  forth.  These  projections  esta- 
blish the  dimension  of  opportunity  for  downtown  redevelopment  in  the  private  sector. 
The  analysis  covers  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  this  decade  to  the  middle  of  the 
Seventies.  Preliminary  indications  as  to  appropriate  staging  in  relation  to  market 
growth  ore  also  outlined. 


Four  major  categories  of  private  development  offer  sub- 
stantial potential  for  the  new  downtown  program.    These 
are  commercial  space  for  retail  sales  and  service  units; 
office  space;  residential  uses;  and  transient  accommoda- 
tions.   Each  of  these  is  discussed  in  turn  In  subsequent  sec- 
tions.   The  overall!    market  available  In  the  metropolitan 
area  as  well  as  in  central  parts  of  the  region  is  delineated 
and  the  potential  "shore"  which  might  be  effectively  real- 
ised SnJhe  downtown  area  —  and  for  which  the  downtown 
plan  should  be  designed  —  Is  calculated. 


Although  public,   semi-public  and  Instlrutlonal  uses  play  a  vital  role  In  down- 
town development,  they  are  analyzed  at  the  plan  and  policy  level  rather  than  in 
economic  or  market  terms  which  are  the  specific  orientation  of  this  analysis.    Al- 
though public  and  Institutional  uses  are  not  subject  to  analysis,  they  enter  Into  this 
study  in  two  specific  ways.     First,  some  space  in  privately-owned  and  developed 
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facilities  —  especiaily  offices  --  is  used  by  each  of  these  "non-p'ivate"  acrivlties, 
expanding  the  market  for  the  space  projected  in  this  recoTc     '.  n  oddlrion,   public  and 
institutional  facilities  including  governmental  office  building,  housing   Fedccil,   Stare 
and  local  workers;  libraries;  museums,  schools;  chu'-ches    and  parkj,  a^  well  as  such 
Installations  as  freeways;  subways;  parks  and  open  spaces  provide  e;-:ential  support 
for  the  development  of  the  projected  private  facllltieso     Thi>  point  i>  divCUiSed  in 
further  detail  In  subsequent  sectionso 

Other  types  of  private  uses  apart  from  those  mentioned  above  are  active  in 
the  downtown  today.     Of  particular  interest  In  Bo^ron  are  manufacruring,  processing 
and  fabrication;  wholesaling;  warehousing;  and  distribution  facilitieSo     Sections  of 
the  downtown  area  have  long  served  to  provide  necessary  space  for  operatloni  in 
these  categories.  Although  we  expect  that  this  will  continue  to  be  rhe  cose,  at  the 
present  time:  there  is  no  discreet  and  discernable  market  for  new  facilities  of  this 
type  which  can  and  should  be  planned  within  the  downtown.    Increasing  specializa- 
tion in  the  downtown  as  well  as  In  Industry,  Indicates  that  nevv/  industrial  develop- 
ment should  take  place  not  in  the  core,  but  at  it>  fringes  or  eLewhere  in  the  region,, 


Downtown  loft  space,  presently  extensively  used  by  -.off  goods 
manufacturers  In  the  apparel  and  leather  Industries  and  for  a 
broad  variety  of  wholesale  and  wo'-ehousing  function^,  serves 
o  mutually  valuable  purpose  for  these  industries  and  for  the 
downtown  area.    Establishments  in  these  industries  are  frequent- 
ly marginal  in  character.    They  rely,  at  lea;t  in  parr,  on  the 
availability  of  inexpensive  space  to  moke  the  economics  of 
their  operations  work.    Although  no  major  changes  are  proposed 
in  this  report,  a  program  of  area  improvement  including  off- 
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street  parking  and  proviiion  of  mce  adeq^'Ofe  loading  fcciiiriei 
together  with  possible  industry-wide  display  ond  ether  sucpc-'- 
ing  facilities  would  be  useful  to  both  rhe   industries  involved 
dd  the  downtov/n. 


In  addition  to  the  real  esrare  economics  of  downrown  iocorions  for  rhese  in- 
dustries, the  convenient  availability  here  of  a  variety  of  needed  ''inputs",   figure; 
heavily  In  their  viablllty„    These  external  economies  include  approprjore  labor 
force;  proximity  of  suppliers;  avaiiabiilty  of  specialized  producrion  apparatus;  re- 
pair services;  and  a  host  of  other  services  needed  for  day-to-day  activities  In  each 
of  these  businesses. 

GNRP  Process 

The  projections  set  forth  below  are  designed  to  serve  planning  needs  for  the 
GNRPo     Although  the  magnitudes  in  some  cases  are  large,  they  cover  an  exren:ive 
downtown  area  more  than  400  acres  in  total  size  and  Involve  a  rime-^pan  of  15 
years  —  from  1960  to  1975  ~  as  long  as  the  entire  postwar  period  up  ro  rhe  present 
time.. 

These  projections  —  developed  in  response  to  the  Indicated  ronge  of  down- 
town potentials  --  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  flexible  guide  in  formuloting  the 
GNRP  plan.    Ultimately  they  wl  II  be  adapted  to  a  staged  series  of  specific  renewal 
projects.    Planning  for  the  first  of  these  projects  is  already  underway. 

In  the  sequence  of  individual  projects,  these  first  space  use  projections  and 
the  GNRP  plan  Itself  will  be  specifically  evaluated  and,  occordingly,  be  retained 
or  modified  as  necessary  and  appropriate »    The  long-range  projections  ser  forth  here 
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will  be  refined  in  indlviduai  p'-ojecri  in  rvvo  -pecif^ic  vvoy',     Fiv-r,    the  ^inal  deJgn 
"product"  which  will  be  offered  ro  the  marke'  place    vill  be  in  hand.     On  rhi^  ba.-if, 
final  determinations  as  to  potential  morketabi  Ut-y  -vi  1 1  be  po    ible.     -n  the  mo'-kerabi- 
lity  studies,  the  attractiveness  and  market  impact  of  'he  plan  -clo'ion    fo'  rhe  fir'it 
time  will  be  rpeclflcally  evaluated,     [n  addition,   c:  -'ag<S"by*  <>09o  proioct  develop- 
ment moves  ahead,  the  actual  market  "puUe"  'vill  be  token  by  a  -erie-  of  offerings 
—  each  of  one  of  which  would  be  smallei"  'ban  rhe  to*ul  a    p-ojeced  here^    The 
current  "condition"  of  the  market  for  various  uses  can  be  e^rabliihed  en  'he  txi-i>  of 
this  InformatIon„     Similarly,  the  design  of  indivscJual  pf-ojec*;-  ond  =.itei  -virhin  pro- 
jects would  be  responsive  to  the  conditions  then  currento 

Approach  in  Analysis^     Three  factor-  o'e  ba.:ic  re  rhe  analyj:i>  and  result:    -et 
forth  in  the  report  which  followso    These  ore? 

1  o         Net  AdditlonSo      End  resul'--  of  thi-  analy;:is  —  sucportoble 
space  use  projections  —  are  developed  in  terms  of  the  net 
additional  area  for  which  market  support  !;•:  indico'ed  during 
the  coming  15  yearso    The  roral  -pace  which  might  be  ayoii- 
able  in  the  downtown  in  1975  would  be  the  sum  of  e>^i_ting 
square  footage  and  the  net  additional  areas  q:  projected 
be  I  ow  o 

Figures  on  net  additions  exclude  demolition  and  replacement 
of  existing  space.    Gross  addirioni  consequently,  v»cu!d  be 
the  total  of  net  addition^  ba^ed  on  orea  economic  ga>n:  'o- 
gerher  with  appropriate  new  square  fooroge.  to  reploce  -pace 
demolished  during  the  coming  yeo^So     Replacement  /pcce  ^ould 
not  necessarily  be  on  a  one-ro-cne  boiijo     mefficieni  ly  uied 
areas,  vacant  and  largely  vacant  building.-,  would  be  -eploced 
only  In  terms  of  the  "effective"  crea  in  uje  at  rhe  rime  of  oe- 
molitiono    Consequently,  total  new  conr;rruction  activity  would 
be  more  extensive  than  indicated  by  projected  net  cddirlons 
alone. 
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2o      Plan  Support,    A  wide  variety  of  public  and,    in    ome  coe  ,- 
private  juppo't  program-^  would  be  nece    o'y  ro  -u.'Qin  -He  ne^v 
space  use  figures^     Example.  wOuld  be  rhe  ceo'lon  and  ixcn- 
tenance  of  public  open  a^^eai^   p'ovi  ;ion  of  odequo;e  "on  po'fQ- 
rion  —  especially  in  rapid  'fan-i',   solution  of  po'ktng,   hlgh'-Gy 
access  and  circulation  difflcuirie^,  avoilobility  of  Federal  end 
local  funds  for  adequate  and  fa>'-moving  urban  -ene-voi  oclvi- 
tles,  and  slmilai"  fype^  of  actlvitie'j;     ^n  gene'ol  fefrn  ,    the  pro- 
jecrlon?-  assume  balanced  and  ad^quo'e  suppo'f  ac'-0';-rhe- 
boards  in  the  vai-ious  back-up  p'og'amv„     Specific  need    c-e 
discussed  throughout  the  report  which  follcw*,  e-pecioll/  Oi 
they  relate  to  local  real  estate  tax  question!  and  'opid  'ronjifo 

3.      Residual  Allocation^:      ;n  developing  juppo-foble  ^poce  p'ojecrion* 
for  rhe  downtown,   the  overall  demand  for  the  cent'ol  ceu  in  each 
of  the  key  space  uses  was  fir^t  developed.     Specific  occoun'  wo^ 
taken  of  committed  and  programmed  ipace  in  neorby,    comperifive 
developments-     The  figurei  u-ed  he'e  a^  rep'e-en'ing  rhe  dO'/ntown 
potential  are  the  difference  ber^veen  ove'oli  p'ojec'ionj  and  the 
already  committed  and  programmed  o-eoio     On  rhi;  bosia,,  oddirions 
projected  for  the  downro^^n  >hould  account  for  a  ncn-compefi'ive 
share  in  the  overall  mo'^ket  foreseen  in  rhe  cenrrai  areOo 
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Parr  A.     Commercial  Space  --   Retail  Sale-,  and  Service") 

New  commercial  potenfral  In  the  downtown  resrs  on  growrh  In  three  major  ^upporr- 
Ing  markets.  These  are; 


1  .         Trading  Region.     Rapid  gains  In  purchasing  power  for  the  merropollran 
area  as  we  1 1  as  the  larger  muiti-jtate  trading  area  d^awn  to  the  do^vn- 
town  will  be  creating  additional  sales  potentiaL,     The>e  gain,  would 
be  underpinned  by  both  pjopulatlon  Increoies  and  higher  pergonal  in- 
comes.    Key  factor  is  the  extent  of  downtown  par+iciporion  In  these 
regional  gains. 

2.  immediate  Downtown  Markets.     The  future  proiperiry  of  the  "com- 
merclal"  downtown  is  directly  tied  to  the  overall  program  for  central 
area  revitallzation  and  specifically  to  the  projected  gain>  in  down- 
town office  workers  and  residen;?5<il  population.    Thee  two  voorcei 
would  substantially  expand  present  markets  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  downtown. 

3.  Visitors.     Tourists,  convention  delegates,  business  trovelevj  and  o'-her 
visitors  to  the  area  already  make  sizable  contribution'}  to  downtown 
commercial  activity.    Continued  growth  in  these  market'  --  boUte'ed 
by  additional  freeway  access  to  the  downtown,   new  central  o'ea 
hotels  and  motels.  Improved  downtown  convention,  eating  and  enter- 
tainment facilities  — ■  can  definitely  be  expected. 


Specific  discussion  on  each  of  these  three  items  follows  below. 

Trade  Area  Gains 

Analysis  of  downtown  commercial  potentials  resulting  from  trade  area  growth  wo> 

developed  In  two  phases  —  background  trends  and  supportable  new  space  projections 

based  on  key  trends.     Background  analysis  covered  population  trends;  sales  patrerns  in 

various  store  types;  specific  retail  trends  in  the  ^owntown  and  metropolitan  area;  ond 

patterns  of  consumer  expenditure  in  the  Boston  area. 
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The  projection  mat-ericU  cover  retell  sole.-  expected  in  mcjo'    .L-b-marker:  within 
the  region  for  key  types  of  commercici  unir;  jn  1975  mea;L"eci  agoin-r  ccjal  -oie-'  in 
recent  years.     The  gains  projecred  fc  1975  o'^e  rrcnjia^ed  ln*-o  joppor'cole  =qjcre  toor- 
ages  in  terms  of  a  balanced  complemenr  of  re'ail  .-ales  and  service  oni';.     P'elimino;y 
indications  as  to  possible  staging  in  inrermedia^e  yec.  ^p  ♦^o  1975  O'e  o'-o    e^  fc^h, 

Popu!a<-ion  Trends 

Area  population  growth  is  pcrricularly  cririca!  ro  expan-ion  oppcTunlt le:  in 
retail  sales  and  services .     its  changes  affect  the  total  pu^'cho  ing  po-ver  ov-al  !able  for 
personal  consumption  as  well  as  relate  directly  to  job  gains  in  the  local  a'ea„ 


An  overview  of  recent  Boston  population  trend',  ;^ho■^.    ;teady, 
even  if  not  sharp  gains  in  area  populationo   FI'miy  c^'abil  hed 
as  one  of  the  top  metropoli'-an  center.:  in  the  nation  --  .even'h 
largest  based  on  the  la<-est  Census  in  1960  --  Bo-.ion;  -ecenr 
population  gains  have  been  significant  to  new  development 
opportunities  In  te''ms  of  their  magnitude  rather  then  "o'e  of 
growth,     in  each  of  the  past  two  decade.-,   popula'ion  goin- 
have  been  In  the  200,000-size  range  --  20,000  persons  added 
to  the  metropolitan  area  each  year  on  the  average.    These  gaini 
can  be  expected  to  continue  at  apcroxlmately  rhe    ame  poce 
during  most  of  the  coming  decode  accelerating  In  the  late  Six- 
ties and  Seventies. 

Substantial  shifts  have  also  been  taking  piece  within  the  meT-o- 
pollton  area.    Central  city  sections  have  been  declining  In  po- 
pulation while  the  suburban  sections  -=■  with  population,;  bol.'e'ed 
by  out-mlgrating,  former  cen*-fal  city  residenr-  —  have  been  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the  region  as  a  whole.    Trends  in  suborpon 
growth  can  be  expected  to  continue  in  the  future  as  a  par  of  'he 
normal  central  area  shift;  from  residential  to  non-reioenricl  land 
use  patterns  and  new  population  absorption  in  suburban  locoiionr. 
However,  as  urban  renewal  and  other  core  area  :econst;jc?icn 
programs  take  hold,    tci*/    declines  con  be  expeced  to  be  'eve  ed. 
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Population  Outlook,     Forecasts  fc  ''his  analysis  ore  bQ-;ed  di'ecriy  on  wo'k  by  *he 
Greater  Boston  Economic  Study  Committee  (GBESC).     Thi?  organlza'ion,   beginning  in 
1957  completed  numerous  studies  o^  area  grovvrh  pro^pectio    The  mo>r  recent  of  rhe'^e, 
completed  in  July,    1962  fully  Inccrpora*-ed  the  reiuir^  of  the  1960  Populo'ion  Census 
and  was  the  Immediate  basis  for  rhe  work  In  this  reporto     in  addition,   population  studies 
prepared  by  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  as  well  a?  subsequent  B.RA  anolyses  provided 
further  guide  lines. 

The  GBESC  study  region  --  ■•vhich  include?  all  of  rhe  met-'opoHran  a''ea  with  ex- 
tensions Inland  — •  is  expected  to  continue  its  pa^t  growth  a*  about  the  same  rate  a>  in 
the  1950-60  decade  until  1970.    Thereafter,  the  pace  of  gain  has  been  fo-eca-r  to  In- 
crease up  to  1980,  the  "terminal  date"  for  the  GBESC  forecasto 


Actually,  the  GBESC  projections  were  developed  in  low, 
medium  and  high  ranges  for  both  1970  and  1980.  in  apply- 
ing these  results  to  this  analysis,  the  medium  1970  forecast 
was  selected  for  the  region  and  the  upper  end  of  the  range 
for  1980o    The  metropolitan  figures  —  derived  from  the  re- 
gional totals  --  reflect  a  similar  pattern. 


Specifically,  the  1960-70  range  of  population  gain  is  projected  at  9.7  pe'cent  - 
identical  with  the  gain  shown  In  the  1950-60  periods    In  the  1970-80  period  however, 
the  rate  of  gain  for  the  region  has  been  projected  to  increase  to  approximately  15„7 
percento    On  this  basis,  present  regional  population  can  be  expected  to  reach  approxi- 
mately 3.8  million  by  1970  and  4o4  mlliion  by  1980. 
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The  metropolitan  area  should  fol  low  siml  lor  growth  patterns.    The  7.4  percent 
gain  for  the  1950-60  decade,  previously  mentioned,  should  hold  to  1970.    The  pace 
of  growth  can  be  expected  to  Increase  in  the  subsequent  decade  In  line  with  the  re- 
gional golns.     Forecasts  show  the  1970-80  gain  to  be  12.8  percent  for  Metropolitan 
Bcsten. 


The  decode  control  figures  indicate  that  a  metropolitan  area 
population  of  3,025,000  can  be  expected  by  1975  — ■  the  year 
of  particular  interest  to  this  analysis.    This  figure  would  re- 
,^resent  an  Increase  of  approximately  435,000  from  the  1960 
level.     On  a  decade  basis,  the  1960  figure  of  2.6  million  for 
Metropolitan  Boston  should  increase  to  roughly  2.8  million  by 
1970  —  a  gain  of  approximately  200,000.    In  the  following 
ten  years,  a  gain  of  356,000  persons  con  be  expected  by  1980 
or  sooner  —  bringing  the  total    to  3,  130,000  persons. 


Metropolitan  area  population  trends  and  outlook  —  reflecting  the  accelerating 
growth  expected  to  1975  —  are  summarized  in  Table  1,  immediately  below: 


Table  1 .      POPULATION  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS,   BOSTON 


1950 


1960 


1970 


1975 


AREA,   1950-75 


Year  and  Change 


Change  1950-60 
Change  1960-70 
Change  1970-75 


Percentage  Gains: 

Change  1950-60 
Change  1960-70 
Change  1970-75 


Number  of  Persons 


Metropolitan 

Greater 

Boston 

Boston 

2,410,572 

3,160,933 

1 78, 729 

306,610 

2,589,301 

3,467,543 

184,299 

334,957 

2,773,600 

3,802,500 

251,400 

419,000 

3,025,000 

4,221,500 

7„4% 

9,7% 

7,1% 

9,7% 

9,1% 

11,0% 
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The  changing  population  relaflonship  ber^'een  Metropollran  Eosron  and  Greater 
Boston  can  be  seen  In  the  following   tabulation; 


Met 

rop 

oli 

[tan  Population 

A; 

,     Ps 

srcenr  Of 

Gr 

ea 

Ter  Boston 

Year 


1950  76, 2^/0 

1960  74.6% 

1970  73.0% 

1975  71.7% 


As  can  be  seen  the  metropolitan  population  is  expected  to  continue  its  gradual 
decline  as  a  percentage  of  the  Greater  Eoston  total.    This  Is  consistent  with  the  past 
pattern  of  continuing,  accelerating  growth  at  the  outermost  periphery  of  the  region. 
As  this  growth  has  occurred,  the  metropolitan  populofion  even  though  Increasing, 
accounts  for  a  consistently  smaller  share  of  the  region-wide  total. 

Figure  1,  on  the  next  page,  shows  these  same  area  and  regional  trends  In 
graphic  form. 

Income  Gains 

Together  with  population  growth  as  a  major  factor  In  the  expansion  of  area 
commercial  activity,  have  been  the  sharp  rises  in  area  personal  income  levels. 
Boston  has  not  been  alono  In  the  nation  in  this  phenomenon.    In  the  postwar  period, 
median  Income  for  U.S.  families  has  nearly  doubled  from  $3,031  In  1947  to  $5,737 
In  1961  .    Gains  af  the  low  end  of  the  income  scale  — ■  where  direct  consumption  Is 
greatest  as  a  percentage  of  total  earnings  — ■  have  been  particularly  dramatic. 
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POPULATION  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS, 
BOSTON  AREA,  1950-80 


in  1947,   nearly  50  percent  of  all  U.S,  families  were  In  the  $3,000  or  less  income 
bracked     By  1961,   this  percentage  dropped  to  21  .     in  the  $3,000  to  $5,000  bracket  the 
percentage  moved  from  31   to  20,     During  the  same  period,   the  number  of  U  =  So   families 
increased  by  nearly  10  milliono     These  percentage  declines  consequently,   represented 
a  vast  shift  upward  in  the  income  scale » 

Part  of  the  Income  gains  were  taken  up  by  inflationary  factors,   but  the  major 
share  was  retained  for  "real"  increases  in  the  capacity  to  consume  and  higher  standards 
of  living.     In  terms  of  constant  1961  dollars,   the  miedian  income  increase  was  from 
$4,053  in  1947  to  $5,737  In  1961  —  a  gain  of  about  $1,700,    Almost  two-thirds  of 
the  gains  for  the  period  were  "real"  based  on  stable  dollars.     Similar  patterns  hold  for 
Boston  and  other  local  areas  In  the  nation. 

Boston  Patterns.     Income  gains  for  Boston  area  families  were  even  sharper  than 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole.     Between  1949  and  1959,  the  date  for  which  the  most  recent 
Census  reports  area  Income  patterns,  median  family  Income  rose  by  $3,  171,  a  90-per- 
cent gain  for  the  decade. 

As  In  the  U.S.  patterns,   major  shifts  took  place  In  the  lower  Income  brackets. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  area  families  earned  less  than  $5,000  in  1949,     By  1959,  this 
proportion  dropped  to  less  than  30  percent.     Upper-income  groups  also  expanded  sub- 
stantially In  Boston  however.    The  1949  proportion  of  over  $10,000  families  Increased 
to  more  than  20  percent  by  1959.    These  shifts  were  accompanied  by  an  overall  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  area  families  totaling  92,416.    The  extent  of  Income  gains 
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at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  wa?  so  greet  thar  rhe  ccrual  numbe'"  of  families  In  the 
under- $5, 000  class  declined  despite  the  overall  population  growrh. 

The  record  of  family  income  gains  for  Met'-opoli^-an  Boston  between  1949  and 
1959  is  shown  in  Table  2,   belowo 

Table  2.      FAMILY  INCOME  TRENDS,  METROPOLITAN 


BOSTON,   1949-59 

1959 

1949 

Change 

1949-59 

Annual  Income 

Number 

Percent 

Under  $1,000 

15,207 

43,670 

-  28,463 

-   65.2% 

$   1 ,  000  -     1 ,  999 

23,312 

49,960 

-  26,648 

-   53,3% 

$  2,000-    2,999 

32,197 

106,340 

-  74,143 

-   70o0% 

-$-'-3;000-    3,999 

AS,  702 

125,840 

-   80,138 

-   63,7% 

$  4,000-    4,999 

64,861 

79,210 

-   14,349 

-    18ol% 

$  5,000-    5,999 

86,156 

52,840 

+  33,316 

+  i^A°/o 

$  6, 000  -     6, 999 

76,842 

29,195 

+  47,647 

+163.2% 

$  7,000-    7,999 

67,392 

/ 
V 

( 

$  8,000-     8,999 

53,207 

(  36,070 

(+123,909 

(+343.5% 

$  9,000-    9,999 

39,380 

1 
\ 

( 

$10,000-  14,999 

90, 769 

( 

( 

$15,000-  24,999 

32,431 

(  24,985 

(+111,285 

(+445,4% 

$25,000  -  over 

13,070 

( 

( 

( 

Total  Families 

640,526 

548,110  y 

+  92,416 

+  16.9% 

Median  income 

$  6,687 

$  3,516 

+$3,171 

+  90.2% 

1/  Covers  families  reporting  Incomes  only. 

The  specific  Impact  of  Increasing  personal  Incomes  on  consumer  expenditures 
can  be  seen  directly  as  a  result  of  surveys  recently  completed  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Although  the  data  drawn  from  a  sample  of  area  residents  and  the  Income 
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figures  are  somewhat  different  from  those  shown  in  the  preceding  table  based  on  Census 
data,  the  overall  magnitudes  are  similar  however  and  the  result;  ore  comparable. 

Average  Incomes  for  Boston  families,  in  the  Department  of  Labor  survey,   in- 
creased by  91  o 7  percent  between  1950  and  1960.    Expenditures  for  currenr  consumption 
increased  by  more  than  50  percent  during  the  decade  from  just  under  $4,000  in  1950  to 
more  than  $6,000  in  1960.    Increases  in  specific  categories  occurred  acro.is-the-boards. 
Nearly  45  percent  of  consumption  gains  were  In  retail  lines  Including  food  and  bevera- 
ges, house  furnishings  and  equipment,  clothes,personal  care  and  similar  items.    The  re- 
maining share  was  for  such  items  as  shelter,  transportation  including  auto  operarions, 
contributions.  Insurance  and  savlngso 

Future  Gains.      The  Boston  area,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  narion,   faces  con- 
tinued prospects  for  rapid  personal  income  growth  during  the  coming  years.     Based    on 
increasing  productivity  at  the  national  level  and  Boston's  position  with  respect  to  these 
gains,  area  median  family  Incomes  should  reach  at  least  $10,000  In  constant  dollars 
and  as  high  as  $12,000  In  current  dollars  by  1975.    This  would  represent  gains  of  50- 
plus  percent  above  the  1959  level.     By  contrast,  the  gain  In  the  decade  \uif  past  sub- 
stantially exceeded  this  figure.     On  an  average  annual  basis,  the  projected  rate  of 
gain  would  be  in  the  three  to  five  percent  range  as  compared  to  the  approximately 
nine  percent  recently  achieved. 

Recent  trends  and  future  outlook  for  area  median  Incomes  are  shown  graphically 
in  Figure  2  on  the  next  page. 
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Figure  2 
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FAMILY  INCOME  TRENDS  AND  OUTLOOK, 
BOSTON  AREA,   1959-75 


Retail  Trade  Patterns 

As  Is  the  case  with  most  cities  in  the  United  Srates  during  the  posrwar  period, 
the  retail  position  of  the  Boston  Downtown  has  shifted.     Suburban  growth  in  popula- 
tion and  jobs  in  recent  years  has  created  substantial  and  rapidly  growing  outlying 
markets.     Convenience  goads  and  mor©  ngcontly,   shoppers  goods  units  hovs  moved 
out  to  serve  these  markets. 

At  first,  suburban  gains  we'"e  in  relative  terms  with  Increasing  proportions  of 
total  metropolitan  sales  realized  in  outlying  locations.     Such  a  pattern  Inevitably 
accompanies  new  suburban  growth.     However,  early  relative  declines  In  central  city 
areas  have  In  some  Instances  been  converted  to  absolute  declines  — ■  that  is,  sales  in 
downtown  stores  actually  declined  in  dollar  value  terms.    This  has  partially  been  the 
result  of  population  and  purchasing  power  declines  In  the  central  city  areas  Immediate- 
ly tributary  to  the  downtown  and  the  creation  of  new,   massive  competifion  in  full- line 
department  stores  —  and  more  recently  in  discount  houses    —  in  outlying  locations. 
In  addition,  such  deterrents  to  downtown  stability  as  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  new 
construction  and  modernization,   congestion  and  parking  problems  have  been  contribu- 
tory factors. 

The  long-term  trend  for  the  key  downtown  units  --  department  stores  --  is.  Indexed 
by  Federal  Reserve  Bank  figures  covering  the  period  from  1919  to  1962.    These  data  cover 
the  reported  "best"  years  in  downtown  retailing. 
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in  terms  of  current  dollars  the  overall  trend  during  these  four-plus  decades  has 
been  up.     Of  course,   the  depression  years  of  the  Thirties  showed  a  distinct  trough  com- 
pared to  the  Twenties,     Picking  up  In  the  late-Thlrtles  and  Forties  however,  department 
store  soles  climbed  steadily  to  highs  in  1951  and  1954-6.    Since  then  there  has  been  a 
if-ep-Sff*   sharp  in  19Si^5fi  ^hs»^  ttpaiJy  ignfl  b  migiilBSf-  wpfarn  fe  19i§g» 

Adjusting  the  sales  to  constant  dollars  however  — ■  as  a  measure  of  the  physical 
volume  of  sales  —  the  trends  are  somewhat  different.     Sales  peaks  for  the  four-decade 
period  were  in  the  late  Twenties  — ■  the  same  era,  but  slightly  later  than  held  by  some 
local  opinion.     Current  levels  are  running  only  75  percent  as  high  as  In  the  peak  1929 
year.    The  downtown  started  off  well  at  the  end  of  World  War  H,  but  has  since  slumped. 
The  1946  postwar  high  of  126.9  was  up  to  levels  reached  during  some  years  In  the 
Twenties  and  was  96  percent  as  high  as  the  1929  peak.     Since  1950,  the  constant  dollar 
trend  has  been  steadily  down.    The  1958-59  period  marked  the  postwar  low  point  In  both 
current  and  constant  dollar  terms.    The  picture  since  1958  —  in  constant  dollars  —  has 
been  relatively  stationary  although  some  upward  tendency  had  been  evident  through  1961 


Targets  for  retail  sales  gains  can  be  more  precisely  defined  in 
terms  of  these  data.    At  the  mini  mum,  gross  sales  10-15  percent 
above  present  levels  In  1957-59  dollars  should  be  sought.    A 
more  ambitious  target  would  be  for  sales  equivalent  to  the  late 
Twenties  peaks,  which  are  25-30  percent  above  present  levels. 
Other  alternatives  ore  available  and  will  be  discussed  further 
below. 


Table  3,  on  the  following  page,  summarizes  the  long-term  sales  trends  for  down- 
town department  stores. 
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Year 


Tables.      SALES  TRENDS,  DOWNTOWN  BOSTON  DEPART- 
MENT STORES  '/     1919-1962 


Sales  Price 

Index  2/    index  3/ 


Adjust-ed 


Sales 
index 


4/ 


Year 


Sales       ,     Price 

-- — ■- — 2/    - — —    3/ 
index  _'       index  _' 


Adjusted 

Sales 


index   Z' 


1919 

55  . 

82.2 

66.9 

1941 

55 

51. S 

106,2 

1920 

63 

98.0 

64,3 

1942 

60 

60,5 

99.2 

1943 

64 

63,2 

101.3 

1921 

63 

75.4 

83,6 

1944 

72 

67,7 

106,4 

1922 

66 

61,2 

107,8 

1945 

80 

71,1 

112,5 

1923 

70 

61,3 

114,2 

1924 

69 

60,9 

113,3 

1946 

99 

78,0 

126.9 

1925 

70 

59,6 

117.4 

1947 

107 

90,5 

118,2 

1948 

108 

96,5 

111,9 

1926 

73 

58,7 

124,4 

1949 

108 

92,6 

116,6 

1927 

74 

57,6 

128.5 

1950 

110 

91.4 

120,4 

1928 

72 

56,8 

126,8 

1929 

74 

56,2 

131,7 

1951 

112 

99,6 

112.5 

1930 

71 

54,9 

129,3 

1952 

110 

98,6 

111,6 

1953 

110 

97,7 

112.6 

1931 

64 

50,0 

128,0 

1954 

111 

97.2 

114,2 

1932 

50 

44,3 

112,9 

1955 

111 

96.6 

115,0 

1933 

44 

42,8 

102,8 

1934 

46 

46,8 

98.3 

1956 

111 

98.3 

113.0 

1935 

47 

47,2 

99,6 

1957 

104 

99,6 

104,4 

1958 

98 

99,7 

98,3 

1936 

50 

47,5 

105,3 

1959 

98 

100.6 

97,4 

1937 

50 

50,0 

100,0 

1960 

100 

102,1 

97,9 

1938 

48 

49,8 

96.4 

1939 

49 

49,0 

100,0 

1961 

102 

102,8 

99.2 

1940 

50 

49,6 

96,4 

1962 

101 

103,2 

97.9 

1/     Covers  Downfown  Boston  stores  in  FRB  Survey, 

2/     Annual  average  index;  base  years  1957-59  equal  TOO; 

Source:     FRB  of  Boston;  July  1962  report, 
3/     CPI  Series,  apparel  commodity  group;  Source;  BLS,  adjusted  to 

1957-59  base, 
4/     Sales  series  adjusted  to  constant  dollars  based  on  price  Index. 

These  trends.  In  terms  of  constant  and  current-  dollars,  are  iilustroied  In  Figure  3 

on  the  next  page. 


4/ 
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Figure  3, 
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A  more  detai  led  look  or . recent  trend;  shows  that  retai  I  sales  declined  in  aD;oiute 
terms  in  Downtown  Boston  between  1954  and  1958,   the  mo;T  recent  penod  for  ^hich 
comprehensive  retail  figures  are  available  through  fhe  Census  of  Business  o    The  area 
covered  by  these  data  generally  conforms  fo  *he  downtown,   including  the  heart  of  the 
retail  section  but  excludes  the  Back  Bay  ipeclairy  g^oup  west  of  Charles  STeet.    These 
absolute  declines  in  downtown  retailing  activity  took  place  during   fhe  period  when  both 
City  of  Boston  and  metropolitan  area  sales  were  growing ,     Consequently,   the  decline  of 
the   downtown  "share"  in  regional  sales  activities  was  mo^e  rapid  than  might  have  been 
the  case  had  downtown  sales  volumes  been  maintained  at  a  steady  level  or  even  increased 
only  slightly. 


The  overall  declines  in  the  level  of  downtown  sales  during 
the  four-year  period,  were  relatively  sma 1 1  as  a  proportion 
of  the  total  — =  only  3  =  8  percent  or  approximately  $16  millionc 
The  1954  total  sales  were  nearly  $420  million  and  the  1958 
figure  was  slightly  more  than  $403  million„     The   major  drop 
was  In  department  store  units.    As  previously  noted,  the  1954- 
58  trend  exagerared  the  recent  patterns  with  a  high  mark  in 
recent  years  shown  in  1954  and  the  low  mark  In  1958.     Other 
losses  were  in  apparel  and  home  furnishings .     Partially  off- 
setting gains  were  recorded  for  miscellaneous  retail  units  and 
eating  and  drinking  places. 


The  data  on  central  business  district  trends  in  Downtown  Boston  for  1954-58  by  store 
types  ore  shown  in  loble  4  on  the  following  page. 
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jble  4,    RETAiL  SALES  TRENDS     DOWN'OWN  SOjTON.    1954-58 


See:    SOOO' 


Change  1954-58 


General  Me'chandi  e 
Depo'fment   S'^cei; 
Variety  Stces 
Other  General  Merchandise 

Sub-total 

Apparel 

Men'',  and  Boy's 

Women '5 

FamI  ly 

Shoes 

Other 

Sub-total 


1958 

1954 

S 

Sole;- 

Pe-cenr 

i 189,  260 

SI98,  885 

i- 

9,625 

-    4,8-/0 

8,057 

8,297 

- 

240 

-   2-9% 

4,385 

4,766 

- 

381 

-   8,0% 

(5201,702; 

($211,948; 

>,  v"" 

10,246 

■-  4, 8%; 

$   18,348 

$   16,301 

i 

2,047 

1 2 . 6% 

25,572 

24,411 

1,161 

4„8% 

1,486 

2,044 

- 

558 

-27.3% 

11,380 

12,636 

- 

1,246 

-  9,9% 

807 

8,533 

- 

7,726 

-90.5% 

{$  57,593)       ($  63,915)       ($-  6,322)       .[-  9„9%) 


Fu'nitu'e,   Home  Furniihings, 
Equipment. 


Furniture  S^o'es 

$ 

10.870 

$ 

14,975 

$- 

4,105 

-27,4% 

Other  Heme  Furnlshingj 

2,252 

2,421 

- 

169 

■    7„0% 

Appliances 

7,646 

9,871 

- 

2,225 

-22.5% 

Sub-toral 

20,  768; 

v^ 

27,267) 

v^- 

6, 499) 

v-23,8%) 

Food 

$  12,836 

$ 

13,310 

$- 

474 

-  3  06% 

Drugs 

4,958 

4,437 

521 

11.7% 

Automotive  Dealers 

612 

818 

- 

206 

-25ol% 

Gasoline  Service  Stations 

1,540 

1,203 

337 

28,0% 

Lumber,   Build«Mato;    Hardware 

Ho-dware 

2,130 

2,480 

- 

350 

-14  J% 

Other                 ; 

vT 

493 
2, 623) 

(T 

954 
3,434) 

- 

461 

-480  3% 

Sub-total 

($- 

81  1) 

(-23  06%) 

Other  Retail; 

Liquor 

$ 

7,941 

$ 

7,055 

$ 

886 

12,6% 

Books,   Stationery 

7,198 

6,510 

688 

10,6% 

Sporting  Goods,   Bicycles 

584 

511 

73 

14,3% 

Jewelry 

14,958 

15,394 

- 

436 

-  2,8% 

Florist 

633 

592 

41 

8,3% 

Camera 

2,772 

1,836 

936 

51 ,0% 

.  Other 

17,482 

15,182 

2,300 

15,1% 

Sub-total 

(T 

51,568) 

(T 

47,080) 

a 

4,488) 

(    9,5%) 

Eating  and  Drinking; 

Earing 

$  39,456 

* 

> 

37,458 

■T 

1,998 

5,3% 

Drinking 

9,727 

8,660 

1,067 

12  3% 

Sub~fotal 

(T 

49,183) 

(S 

46,  1  1  8) 

ii 

3,065; 

(  6.6%) 

ALL  reta:l 

$403,383 

n9,530 

$- 

16, 147 

-  3. ,8% 
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Sde-^  gQln<  fc  f'ne  Ci'y  of  Bo  'cn  and  -he  me"'Gpo'i'on  a-ec  be'  -veen   1954  and  1958  -  - 
;ho-v'ing  cv/e'cl!  go'n-  c:  well  a:  gain,  in  ■ndividuoi   line-  -■   ce  ■'ommciied  in   ioble  5,belc^ 


Table  5„     REiA  L  SAlES  [RENDS    CifY  OF  BOSTON 


AND  ME:ROPOl: 

:AN  area,    1954-5 

3_ 

Ci'y  of  Bo-t 

on 

Me'-opoliicn 
1958 

Bo  'cn 

1958 

1954 

1954 

General  Merchgndice" 

Department  Store 

NA 

NA 

i 

314,519 

$ 

285,522 

Vo'iery  Sro'-e 

$ 

19,896 

$ 

18,830 

54,343 

46,  758 

Other  General  Me'chand 

se 

NA 

NA 

54,  064 

28,942 

Sub-'-oral 

V'S 

242,598) 

vT" 

244,  474) 

422,926, 

vT" 

361,222) 

Appa-'el: 

Men's  and  Boy's 

$ 

29,527 

$ 

25,838 

$ 

48,487 

$ 

40,745 

Women's 

58.434 

50,582 

]22,i5b 

87,900 

FamI  ly 

9,803 

5,060 

33,945 

39,254 

Shoes 

20,922 

22,031 

41,025 

38,222 

Other 

2,884 

vT 

14,512 
1  '■  8, 023 , 

•3 

7,903 
253,716; 

\i> 

20,579 

Sub-total 

^> 

121,570) 

226, 700) 

Fynlto^e,   Home  Fu-n. ,  Equip„ 

Furnifo'e  StO'es 

$ 

31,178 

$ 

29, 955 

$ 

62,928 

$ 

60,625 

Other  Home  Furnishings 

7,552 

9,351 

21,376 

22,997 

Appliances 

(5 

27,  877 
66, 607) 

22,115 
61,421) 

63,639 

50, 177 

Sub-ro'-cl 

\i> 

1 47,  943) 

vT 

133,799) 

Food 

$ 

247,  131 

$ 

235,002 

5> 

836,121 

$ 

686,  462 

D'ug^ 

$ 

38,947 

$ 

35,957 

i> 

112,789 

$ 

93,625 

Aufomotive  Dealers 

$ 

128,064 

$ 

131,240 

$ 

445, 845 

$ 

433,256 

Go^oline  Se-'vice  S'-at'ons 

$ 

41,319 

$ 

29,696 

$ 

1 64, 723 

$ 

116,301 

Lumber,    Bui  ldoMa'-„,Hardwore 

Ha-dware 

$ 

1 1 , 009 

$ 

1 1 , 786 

$ 

34,159 

$ 

36,597 

Other 

19,020 

18,006 

107,902 

cr 

102,293 

Sub-t-oral 

($ 

30,029) 

v> 

29,792) 

{$ 

142,061) 

138,890) 

Other  Rei-ail; 

Liquor 

$ 

48,408 

$ 

38,164 

$ 

109,462 

$ 

84,074 

Books,   Stationery 

NA 

10,342 

21,260 

16,741 

Sporting  Goods,    Bicycles 

1,490 

2,508 

6, 704 

5.643 

Jewelry 

21,331 

26,502 

31,633 

36,  744 

Florjcfj 

3,813 

3,203 

1 1 , 739 

9,656 

Co  me 'a 

4,895 

3,935 

9,134 

6,349 

Other 

- 

(5" 

66,671 
151,325) 

($ 

227,359 
302,084; 

175,800 

Sub-rotcl 

(T 

174,569) 

(T 

247,233) 

Eating  and  Drinking: 

Earing 

$ 

no,  782 

$ 

91,357 

$ 

232,177 

i 

183,999 

Drinking 

39,359 

(1" 

34,914 
126,311) 

69,907 

v5 

63,234 

Sub-rofal 

$1 

150, 141) 
240,975 

(> 

302, 084', 

•  247,233, 

ALL  RETAIL 

$1 

163,242 

$3,245,499 

$2, 

772,495 
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Fbtu'-e  O'jflook 

The  hist-orlcal  paHern  of  downrov/n  sales  as  a  proportion  of  cify  and  meTcpolI^an  rotaiv, 
shows  a  downtrend  in  the  central  business  area,     in  '■he  key  general  merchandise  units  in  1948 
for  example,  downtown  store;  accoun*-ed  fc  apDroxlmotely  two-rhird-  of  menopoli*'an  area 
soles.   By  1954,   only  six  years  later,   this  proportion  declined  to  59  percent.     Dropping  mo^e 
sharply  dunng  the  next  four  years  up  to  1958,   the  downtown  general  merchandiser?^  recorded 
48  percent  of  the  metropolitan  totals. The  general  merchandise  group  also  declined  in  dollar 
sales  —  together  with  other  retail  units  —  between  1954  end  1958„     Similar  trends  in  metro- 
politan shares  for  deparrmenr  store?,   the  remaining  shoppers  goods  unit^  a    well  as  other  re- 
rail  outlets  in  the  downtown  have  taken  place  in  recent  years. 

Trends  in  percentage  distribution  of  soles  in  key  stores  to  various  portions  of  the  region 
In  1948,   1954  and  1958  ore  shown  in  Table  6  on  the  following  page. 
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Table  6.     RETAIL  SALES  DiSTRiBUTION  SY  STORE  TYPES, 
METROPOLITAN  BOSTON  AND  KEY  SUBAREAS, 
1948-54-58 


Sub-area 


Metro- 
Rest  of       Our;ide  of      politon 


S^ore  Types 

Downtown 

City 

Cify 

Total 

A.        1948  Actual 

1- 

General  Mercf 

landlse  Stores 

66.9% 

8.8% 

24.3% 

100.0% 

Department 

Stores 

17A°/o 

-    11 

!.9%-    1/ 

100.0% 

2, 

Apparel 

38.5% 

25.5% 

36.0% 

100.0% 

3, 

Furniture 

19o4% 

34.9% 

45.7% 

100.0% 

4. 

Food  Stores 

3,7% 

33.4% 

61.8% 

100.0% 

5. 

Drugs 

b.T'/o 

19.7% 

60.9% 

100.0% 

6. 

Hardware 

7.3% 

29.8% 

76.6% 

100.0% 

7 . 

Other  Retail 

18.0% 

34.3% 

52.2% 

100.0% 

8. 

Eafing  and  Drinking 

20.8% 

30.1% 

44.9% 

100,0% 

B,         1954  Actual 

1. 

General  March 

londisa  Stores 

58.8% 

8.9% 

32.3% 

100.0% 

Department 

Stores 

69.7% 

-     30.3%  -   1/ 

100.0% 

2, 

Apparel 

28.5% 

23.6% 

47.9% 

100.0% 

3, 

Furniture 

21.2% 

23.6% 

55.2% 

100.0% 

4. 

Food  Stores 

2.5% 

39.2% 

58.3% 

100,0% 

5. 

Drugs 

4.7% 

33.3% 

62.0% 

100.0% 

6. 

Hardware 

6.8% 

18.5% 

78.5% 

100.0% 

7  = 

Other  Retail 

15.7% 

29,9% 

54.4% 

100.0% 

8, 

Eating  and  Drinking 

18.7% 

32.4% 

48.9% 

100.0% 

C.        1958  Actual 

K 

General  March 

andise  Stores 

47,7% 

9„7% 

42.6% 

100.0% 

Department 

Stores 

60.2% 

-    39. 

8%   -  1/ 

100,0% 

2, 

Apparel 

22.7% 

25.2% 

52.1% 

100.0% 

3, 

Furniture 

14.0% 

31.0% 

55.0% 

100.0% 

4, 

Food  Stores 

1.5% 

28.1% 

70.4% 

100.0% 

5. 

Drugs 

4.4% 

30.1% 

65.5% 

100.0% 

6. 

Hardware 

6.2% 

19.3% 

74.5% 

100.0% 

7. 

Other  Retail 

12.4% 

29  „  4% 

58.2% 

100.0% 

8. 

Eating  and  Drir 

iking 

16.3% 

33.4% 

50.3% 

100.0% 

2/        Not  given  for  City  -  Figure  covers  rest  of  Metropolitan  Area  outside  City. 
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Theie  ore  a  number  of  directions  in  which  future  downtown  soles  might  move.     Principal 
among  factors  in  determining  the  ultimate  direction  of  downtown  trends  would  be  the  character 
and  effectiveness  of  programs   for  downtown  renewal.     The  outlook  is  for  three  aiternarive 
paferns  --  cont-inued  decline,   sharp  inceases  or  moderate  expansion.     Each  of  these  i:    dis- 
cussed more  specifically  as  follows- 

1  .         Continued  Decline.     This  pattern  would  be  a  continuation  of  recent 
decTlnes  in  downtown  retail  sales  totals.     Under  these  conditions, 
another  $68  million  drop  in  downtown  sales  could  be  expected  for 
a  1975  level  of  $335  million.     This  figure  assumes  little  or  no  action 
on  major  public  programs  within  the  retail  co^e,   mir.imum  effective- 
ness in  present  central  city  renewal  operations,   minimum  improve- 
ments to  streets  and  highways  and   a      minor  expansion  in  the  off- 
street  parking  Inventory. 

2.  Major  increases.     This  pattern  would  maintain  current  "shares"  of 
metropolitan  sales  in  the  downtown  to  1975,  even  though  new  area- 
wide  totals  would  be  established  as  a  result  of  new  population  gains, 
expanded    personal  income  and  higher  per  capita  expenditures  for 
key  retail  items.     Under  these  circumstances,  downtown  sales  of 
approximately  $550  million  could  be  expected  in  1975  --  nearly 
$150  million  higher  than  the  present  level.     Of  course,  should  the 
downtown  "shares"  Increase  beyond  present  rates,  these  figures 
would  be  even  higher.    Although  not  Impossible,  these  sales  figures 
would  be  difficult  to  achieve. They  would  require  a  complete  reversal 
of  past  downtrends  in  downtown  sales  shares.    At  the  minimum,  such 
steps  as  successful  major  overhaul  In  the  retail  core,  drastic  upgrading 
of  the  transit  system  and  major  Increases  in  its  utilization  for  shopping 
purposes,   new  highways,  extended  downtown  parking  and  similar  ef- 
forts would  be  required. 

3.  Moderate  Expansion,    This  pattern  would  reverse  the  recent  absolute 
drops  in  sales  and  slow  the  rate  of  decline  for  downtown  sales  "shares". 
The  opportunity  here  is  for  a  $465  million  downtown  sales  level  by  1975. 
Although  the  program  ro  achieve  this  figure  would  call  for  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  modernize  and  reconstruct  the  downtown,  the  program  would  be 
realistic.     Overhaul  and  retail  expansion  at  the  core  would  be  necessary. 
Further  expansion  of  nearby  markets  in  daytime  office  workers  and  close- 
in  apartments  would  be  needed.    Transit  upgrading  would  be  necessary 
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and  efforts  to  expend  downtown  arrracrion;  ro  vislrori  wOuld  be  called 
fofo     Further  details  on  the  bQS\s  for  reaching  the  figure  expected  under 
a  "moderate  expansion"  projection  o'-e  ;et  forth  below. 


The  three  alternative  trends  for  downtown  sales  up  to  1975  are  graphically  illustrated 
In  Rgure  4  on  the  next  page» 

Projected  Sales 

In  analyzing  the  third  of  the  three  alternative  patterns  previously  set  forth  —  a 
moderately  expanding  sales  trend  —  the  ^'shares"  for  key  market  subareos  within  the  metro- 
politan region  can  be  projecredo    Combined  with  anticipated  patterns  of  expenditure  in 
major  store  types  related  to  income  gains  and  new  population,  expected  new  sales  levels 
for  the  downtown  can  be  established o    The  projected  1975  figure;,   measured  against  the 
current  base,  will  determine  specific  gains  by  key  store  types.    Gains  In  the  key  store 
units  would  provide  the  basis  for  a  supplementary  group  of  related  stores  all  of  which 
could  be  tied  into  a  new  commercial  complex. 

In  Table  7,  on  the  following  page,  the  1975  pr^isctions  of  metropolitan  sales  to 
key  sub-markets  are  set  fortho    They  conform  to  the  general  guidelines  already  set  forth 
and  have  "built  in"  gains  attributable  to  growth  in  the  multi-state  regional  trade  area. 
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Figure  4, 
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SALES  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS, 
BOSTON  AREA,   1954,   1958  AND  1975 


Table  7.    PROJECTED  1975  SALES  DJSTRJBUTiON  BY  STORE  TYPES, 

METROPOLITAN  DOSTON  AND  KEY  SUB-AREASo 


Sfore  Typ-3 

Suborea 

Metro- 

Do^vnraj/n 

Resf  of 
City 

Our^ics  of 
City 

politan 

Tofal 

1. 

General  Morchandiso  Stores 

40% 

12% 

^s%  , 

100.0% 

Department  Stores 

50% 

-    5c%  -y 

100o0% 

2. 

Apparel 

20% 

25% 

55% 

100.0% 

3. 

Furniture 

10% 

30% 

6(P/c 

100o0% 

4. 

Food  Stores 

1% 

25% 

74% 

100o0% 

5. 

Drugs 

4% 

30% 

66% 

100.0% 

6. 

Hardware 

5% 

20% 

75% 

100.0% 

7. 

Other  Retail 

10% 

30% 

60% 

100.0% 

8. 

Eating  end  Drinking 

15% 

30% 

55% 

100.0% 

1/        Not  given  for  City. 

Rgure  covers  rest  of  metropolitan  area  outside  of  city., 


Table  8  on  the  next  page  summarizes  the  results  of  retail  sales  calculations  for  1960 
and  1975.    Only  those  outlets  handling  downtown-type  merchandise  are  included.    Food 
in  bulk,  auto  sales  and  services  and  selected  other  units  are  omitted.    The  1960  population 
is  for  the  metropolitan  area  as  reported  in  the  Census.    The  1975  population  Is  as  previous- 
ly projected,  or  3,025,000.    Per  capita  expenditures  for  1960  are  based  directly  on  actual 
patterns  in  recent  years.    The  anticipated  per  capita  expenditures  for  1'975  represent  con- 
servative projections  of  the  effects  of  personal  income  increases  on  consumption  patterns 
and  directly  reflect  the  patterns  established  in  the  Department  of  Labor  studies  on  con- 
sumer expenditures. 
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Table  8.    RETAIL  SALES  ESTIMATES,  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON 


1 

AND  KEY  SUBAREAS, 

1960  AND  1975 

Per  Capita 

Estimated  So 

es  ($000,000) 

Rest  of 

Outside  of 

Metropolitan 

Selec*-ed  Lines 

Expendi<-ures 

Downtown 

City 

Clr/ 

Total 

-A. 

1960  Pattern: 

General  Merchandise 

$165 

$203.8 

$   41.5 

$182.1 

$427.4 

Apparel 

$100 

S  58.8 

$  65.3 

$134.9 

$259.0 

Furniture 

$  60 

$  21.8 

$  48.2 

S  85.,5 

$155.5 

Drugs 

$  45 

$     5.1 

$  35.1 

$  76.3 

$116.5 

Hardware 

$  15 

$     2.3 

$     7.5 

$  29.1 

$  38.9 

Ofher  Retail 

$165 

$  53.0 

$126.0 

$248.4 

$427.4 

Eating  and  Drinking 

$120 

$  50.7 

$103.8 

$156.3 

$310.8 

3. 

1975  Pattern: 

General  Merchandise 

$185 

$223.0 

$  67.0 

$269.0 

$559.0 

Apparel 

$105 

$  62.6 

$  79,0 

$173.4 

$315.0 

Furniture 

$  75 

$  22.3 

$  68.0 

$134.7 

$225.0 

Drugs 

%  A5 

$     5.1 

$  40.0 

$  89.9 

$135.0 

Hardwa'-e 

%  20 

$     2.6 

$   12.0 

$  45.4 

$  60.0 

1 

Other  Retail 

$200 

$  60.5 

$181.0 

$363.5 

$605.0 

Eating  and  Drinking 

$130 

$  58.9 

$118.0 

$216.1 

$393.0 

Key  gains  during  the  15-year  period  are  expected  for  the  shoppers  goods  lines  in 
general  merchandise  and  apparel.     Furniture  should  be  stationary  as  this  store  type  con- 
tinues to  suburbanize  ~  reaching  for  the  new  home  markets  being  established  in  outlying 
locations.    Convenience  Items,  drugs  and  hardware  are  stable  In  terms  of  support  expected 
from  regional  trade.     Food,   not  Involved  In  the  regional-type  sales  activity  most  relevant 
to  downtown  operations,  is  not  analyzed  here.     Miscellaneous  stores  -*  gifts,  florists, 
cameras,  hobby,  toys,  etc.  —  ore  expected  to  gain  strongly,  as  are  eating  and  drinking 
places. 
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Retail  change;,   based  on  the  projections  up  to  1975  for  key  downrown-type  stores 
are  summarized  in  Table  9,   below: 

Table  9,     RETAIL  SALES  PROJECTIONS,-   SELECTED  L:NES,- 
DOWNTQWN  BOSTON,    1960-75 

DowPtovvn  Sales  ($000,000) 
T975  1960       Clianqe  1960-75 


General  Merchandise  $223,0  $203 o 8  $19.2 

Apparel  62.6  58.8  3.8 

Furniture  22.3  21.8  0.5 

Shoppers  Goods  (^0779)  (|2&474)  (|23T5) 

Drugs  $     5.1  $     5.1  -0- 

Hardwara  2.6  2o4  0.2 

Other  Rstail  60.5  53.0  7.5 

Convenience  and  Miscellcsneous  ($  68.2)  ($  60.5)  ($  I,'/) 

Eating  and  Drinking  $  58.9  $  50.7  $  8.2 

Total,  Selected  Lines  $435.0  $3/5.6  $39.4 

Other  Growth  Factors 


Apart  fromiicDles  gains  based  on  increased  purchasing  power  in  the  region,  a  number 
of  other  factors  can  be  expected  to  make  substantial  new  contributions  to  downtown  com- 
mercial activities  by  1975.    Principal  among  these  would  be  the  new  residential  population 
expected  in  the  downtown  and  other  nearby  areas  as  part  of  the  close-in  residential  re- 
building program  under  urban  renewal;  the  expanded  work  force  In  the  downtown  office 
buildings;  and  the  increased  number  of  visitors  from  outside  the  region  staying  in  the  new 
downtown  hotels,  attending  conventions  or  touring  the  area  for  pleasure  purposes.    Gains 
in  trade  based  on  the  multi-state  trade  area  outside  of  Metropolitan  Boston,  have  already 
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been  accounted  In  the  previous  secrioni.     The  specific  implicarlonj  fc  new  downtown  com- 
mercial  development  In  each  of  these  factors  a^e  discussed  below, 

Re<:identlal  Gains 


A  mini  mum  of  approximately  6,  000  new  apartments  are  projected  in  the  downtown 
and  Immediately  adjacent  areas  —  as  will  be  seen  In  a  subsequent  section  on  residential 
potential.  These  units  con  be  expected  to  generate  a  total  population  of  some  15,000 
persons.  In  addition,  thousands  of  additional  units  are  being  proposed  In  other  ciose-In 
sections  of  the  city  for  construction  during  the  next  period  of  years  up  to  1975.  On  the 
basis  of  these  proposals  and  population  policies  and  potentials  for  the  city,  on  Increased 
population  of  35,000-50,000  more  persons  can  be  expected  In  Boston  by  1975. 

The  downtown  commercial  complex  would  be  in  a  posiHon  to  account  for  the 
dominant  share  of  the  retail  expenditures  made  by  this  group  of  new  close-in  residents. 
We  would  conservat'lvely  esflmate  that  approximately  $15  million  --  a  modesf  share  of 
total  purchasing  power  —  would  be  spent  by  these  new  residents  in  key  sales  units  in 
the  downtown.    The  total  would  be  distributed  as  follows: 


Ger^eral  Merchandise  $  3.7  Million 

Apparel  -.2.5 

Home  Furnishings  1 .5 

Drugs  1.0 

Hardware  0.3 

Other  Retail  3.5 

Eating  and  Drinking  2.5 


Total  $15.0  Million 
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Office  Employment 

A  net  gain  of  more  than  40,000  employees  is  projected  by  1975  in  the  central  area. 
The  downtown  would  account  for  the  greatest  portion  of  this  total.     Concentrated  in  the 
office-using  group,   these  new  workers  v/ould  be  "housed"  in  more  than  six  million  square 
feet  of  additional  office  space  in  downtown  and  Qdjacent  areas.     . 

This  expanded  work  group  --  a   "captive"  daytime  market  —  would  pump  an  estima- 
ted six  million  dollars  into  downtown  commercial  acfivitjes.     The  largest  share  of  the 
worker's  downtown  dollar  would  go  to  the  proprietors  of  restaurants  and  other  eating  places. 
The  expected  distribution  of  total  expenditures  would  be  as  follows: 


General  Merchandise 

$1  o2  million 

Apparel 

0,7 

Home  Furnishings 

0.5 

Drugs 

0„2 

Hardware 

0.1 

Other  Retail 

0.9 

Eating  and  Drinking 

2.4 

Total 

$6,0  million 

Visitors 

New  transient  accommodations  scheduled  for  the  close-in  areas  up  to  1975  total 
3,500  units.     Based  on  average  occupancy  rotes,  these  new  units  alone  should  generate 
approximately  1,000,000  visitor-nights  a  year  by  1975.    Typical  patterns  of  tourist  ex- 
penditures would  result  in  the  following  estimated  additions  to  downtown  commercial 
volumes: 
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General  Merchan 

idise 

50.9  mil 

lion 

Apparel 

0.5 

Drugs 

0.3 

Other  Rerai  1 

0.6 

Eating  and  Drinki 

ng 

2.0 

Total 

$4.3  mil 

lion 

The  above  figure  would  account  for  only  a  part  of  the  total  visitor  expenditure 
In  the  area.    Major  outlays  for  lodging,  auto  and  other  transportation  as  v/eli  as  mis- 
cellaneous items  such  as  personal  services  and  amusement  would  also  be  necessary  even 
though  not  a  part  of  the  retail  sales  and  service  group  analyzed  here,    in  addition  to 
overnight  visitors  in  downtown  hotels,  other  daytime  visitors  to  the'creo  would  also 
moke  downtown  area  purchases.    These  ere  conservatively  omitted  from  this  calculation 
however. 

Commercial  Space  Potential 
The  anticipated  gains  In  retail  sales  from  the  preceding  sources  between  1960  and 
1975  provide  a  basis  for  projecting  new  commercial  square  footage  supportable  during 
the  coming  period.    Total  downtown  gains  expected  to  1975  based  on  trade  area  gains 
as  well  as  other  factors  --  conservatively  estimated  in' terms  of  moderately  expanding 
sales  levels  —  are  summarized  in  Table  10,  on  the  following  page. 
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Table  10.    SUM/Vli>RY  OF  DOWNTOV/N  SALES  GAINS  BY 


SOURCE,  1960-75 


$<3les  ($CC0,CCO) 
Traca  Area         OFFiar  To^al 

Gatns 


Storo  Typa  Grov/th  Pactors 

General  /v'^rchandisa  $19.2  $  5o8  $25,0 

Apparel  3,8  "     3.7  7,5 

Furnlfuro  Co5  ^  ^0  2^5 

Shoppers  Goods  "^233  l^lUo  ~$36~o0 

Drugs  -0-  $1.5  $  1,5 

Hardware  $  0,2  0,4  0,6 

Othar  7.5  5,0  12,5 

Convonlonce  and  Miscellaneous  $  7,7  ij  6.9  "$14, 6 

Eating  and  Drinking  $  8.2  $  6,9  $15.1 

Total  $39,4  $25,3  $64.7 

Eased  on  unit  sales  per  square  foot  averaging  in  the  $60-65  range  for  a  balanced 
complement  of  retail  sales  and  service  units,  approximately  1,X0/CC0  square  feet    of 
new  ^saco  would  be  supportable  by  the  gains  shown.     This  space  could  ba  accounted 
for  by  additions  to  existing  units  or  in  entirely  rtaw  ctructureso    Thore  is  of  couree  a 
definite  potontlal,  as  already  Indicatod  for  oven  higher  calcs  figures  than  ucsd  in 
pro|ectIng  the  1,000,000  now  square  feet.    In  achieving  these  higher  figures,  increased 
sales  in  existirvg  units,  perhaps  badly  needed  in  some  cases,  could  be  realized.    At  the 
minimum  however,  an  expansion  of  approximately  1,000,000  square  feet  in  new  com- 
mercial tpace  is  stror^ly  recommended  as  necessary  to  maintain  the  downtown  role  in 
the  retail  sales  and  service  field  and  to  continue  to  attract  regional  shoppers  to  the 
downtown. 
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The  projected  space  re  qui  re  me  nhs  for  fhe  central  area  as  developed 
above  meet  only  major  shopping  needs  in  the  downtown,     in  addi- 
tion to  the  retail  and  service  space  projected,  specialized  facilities 
designed  to  meet  small  area  markets  in  the  vicinity  of  office  build- 
ings, for  example,  or  in  residential  neighborhoods  would  also  be 
possible  in  addition  to  these  indicated  space  needs. 


The  1,000,000  square  feet  Indicated  as  supportable  In  terms  of  projected  soles  gains 
and  space  productivity  would  be  mads  up  of  a  variety  of  specific  types  of  commercial 
space  including  general  merchandise,  apparel,  furniture,  drugs,  hardware,  eating  and 
drinking  places,  personal  and  repair  services  as  well  as  other  types  of  units.    Locations 
for  the  new  square  footage  would  be  primarily  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  already 
established  coroo    This  would  be  particularly  true  of  the  retail  sales  units.    Service  facil- 
ities — ■  Including  restaurants  and  other  units  —-  might  be  appropriately  scattered  to  other 
locations  throughout  the  core. 

Staging  for  the  commercial  areas  should  be  tied  directly  to  the  creation  of  new 
downtown  markets  -~  especially  for  the  major  retail  units.    Although  some  service  out- 
lets should  be  built  for  openings  in  the  neCf  future  —  in  the  middle  Sixties  —  much  of 
the  retail  sales  o'^a  would  be  supported  by  markets  which  would  not  "mature"  until  later 
In  the  Sixties  or  early  Seventies.    Planning  for  all  these  units  should  begin  now  however, 
even  though  actual  opening  dates  would  still  be  some  time  off  for  most  of  the  units. 
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Parr  Bo     Office  Spoce 


Specific  oblectives  in  this  $tvdy  of  the  long-term  downtown  outlook  were  to 
determine  opportunities  for  redeveScpment  and  to  redefine  the  downtown  role  in  the 
future  metropolitan  development  patterno    The  economic  and  functional  aspects  of 
Downtown  Bo3ronsl962  are  vasfly  different  than  in  past  years  —  although  the  physical 
"equipment"  it  uses  has  largely  been  carried  forA'ard  from  previousdays„    The  view  of 
the  downtCtyn  a$  a  rekiil  center  is  a  grou  over-simplification  today.    Even  though 
downtown  refalling  J3  a  vital  and  —  as  seen  In  the  preceding  section  —  growing 
function,  the  main  thrust  of  future  downtown  development  opportunity  and  functional 
responsibility  lies  elsewhereo 

Recent  trends  show  that  service  functions  — ■  the  non-goods  producing  activities 
including  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  government;  the  professions;  distribution 
functions;  and  even  non-production  workers  of  manufacturir^  firms,  most  of  whom  are 
housed  in  offices  —  have  been  the  fastest  growing  employment  sectors.  Boston  trends, 
in  line  with  national  patterns,  show  major  gains  in  these  fieldso  The  downtown,  de- 
spite tremendous  handicaps,  has  already  evidenced  its  potential  in  these  activities  by 
its  records  of  employment  growth „ 


It  is  the  main  task  of  the  GNRP  plan  to  "recast"  the  downtown 
in  terms  of  these  new  trends  and  opportunities »    The  downtown 
must  position  itself  in  its  development  programs  to  compete  for 
and  serve  potential  markets  for  a  broad  new  variety  of  office 
needs  in  the  service  fields. 
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in  this  pet  of  the  ''epcr  the  expecred  dimepjion?  of  the  downrown  office  opportunify 
are  set  forthc    The  bo^ii  for  the  fofJ'"e  ofHce  p.'ojections,   be^t  established  In  terms  of  four 
key  factors,  are  as  follows^ 


lo         Empioyrr-ent  Co-r.io    Pcfis^^ici  gcin^  \r\  cffice-uiing  empjoymsn*^ 
toctc°s  ■jvirhin  the  dcwnfcr^/n  —  based  on  recent  trends  for  both 
day/rtcwn  and  motropoiftan  area  —  ssf  the  overall  framework 
for  nev/  demand  dudng  the  coming  yao^io     "intensity"  of  space 
use  in  term^  of  v/oH<.©r  dansify,  eitobilil^os  the  total  volum^a  of 
supporrabi©  office  off'ea  und©f  fhe  expocred  employments 

2o        Raceri  A/vO??e?aUton  Mgfkot,    Fbcors?  poftemj  of  office  cor>- 

strucfjon  in  Mstrcpolittin  Boston  dotormirtQ  tho  scale  of  the  ama- 
%>ido  tttsTkafo  Typos  of  usar  and  ratos  of  absofption  in  varioos  lo- 
CGf§om  aro  analyzed  in  tormi  of  dacenfralization  coasidsfations 

and  cJcwntown-rolai^ed  domarsdo 

3o        DcrjT>fowr>  ^^'^^koy  Trends o     Tho  o^SJsHng  inventory  of  downtown 
office  gpocs  — =  its  iocGfion^  aga#  qualJtyy  type  of  occupant  and 
proportion  uHlszed  at  prosont  -~  IrdJcato  fho  scab  and  cherocter 
of  fho  cufront  downtown  jr^arkoto    Specific  porformanco  in  forms 
of  FoconJ'  obscjpHon  rates  pfovidog  a  point  of  reforenco  in  ovaiu- 
Gting  tho  pfojecHcns  bosod  on  omploymonf  gaSns  and  motfopoliton 
markets  0 

4o        CompafQHvo  FQcfcrgo    A  gonoreil  yardstick  for  fufuro  office  damand 
can  03  ojiToblighod  \n  foiros  of  pfojoctod  m-otifcpolifafl  pcp-ulcHon, 
paffoms  of  oconofinic  dsvoiopmont  end  por  capifa  squaro  footago  in 
ofr  JO  space  0    Comporfgona  wSt'h  oerlfor  indopondont  projections  and 
irocordj  of  postwar  office  dovolcpfnont  in  downtown  opcgs  provide  ad- 
ditional yordDtick^  for  tho  reasonablono^  of  Boston's  out  look » 


An^lysSa  for  oach  of  tho  four  proccdir^^  factors  5$  set  forth  in  tha  paragraphs  which 
follo^o    Tha  overall  outlook  on  all  counts  i§  for  substantial  new  potonHal  In  Downtown 
offico  spacQo    This  pofenfial  sJ-andb  in  addition  to  the  buildingj  now  under  construction, 
presently  commJffed  or  firmly  projected » 
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Demand  Bo-ed  on  Emplcyment'  Go^n-. 

Derailed  studies  cf  enn^jloymen*  r-endi  ord  projecricn'^  by  indoj'ry  g'o^p  fo*  rha 
Boston  Region  hove  b°en  completed  by  'he  Greorer  Bcircn  Eccncm-c  S'^dy  Ccmnr'^ee, 
the  Bc^rcn  O/fy  Picnning  Bccrd  ci  .veM  qi  jhe  BRA„    Basic  dcta  in  fhe^g  recen*^  sfudies 
have  been  drown  from  aufhoHrotive  sc«Tces<.    TVte  tirrre  pedcd*  covered  rur;  in  sequence 
from  1 947  for^o'd  ro  1 975 . 

Two  prcjocHcn  serfes  from  rhe  Plennsng  Bocrd  gfirdy  are  of  dkect  inteirest  in 
this  anolygiio    Thege  am  anfscspcfed  employmenf  gosng  by  fnajoir  activity  for  t^he  metro- 
polifan  orea  and  for  downJown.    The  projectlorsa  cover  an  expected  l&^yoor  span,  be- 
ginning in  1957  ond  term*n,oiing  in  1975o    Developed  ogalnsf  the  background  of  recent 
trends  In  bcrh  merropolifan  and  downtown  areQi^  rhe  prcjecrions  a^pea?  both  reoicnable 
and  crfainable. 


The  rare  cf  mer-cpolircn  gain  pro}ecred  for  rhe  Boston  airea 
during  rhe  1957-75  period  rctoU  opprcxino'ely  18  percent 
-=  in  Sine  wirh  the  generoi  ievel  cf  pcpoioiion  incj-ec^  ex- 
pected for  rhe  same  periodo    jn  1957^  area  employment  was 
1^022,511  o    Gains  In  cl!  Industry  grcupi  oggregGtjng  188,300 
are  expected  by  1975  brtngJng  the  rorci  for  that  year  to 
1,210,800  jobs. 


Major  growth  SflctorSj.  the  projection  shows,  would  be  in  finance,  utilities,  con- 
stnjction  and  manufacturing,  each  of  which  would  gain  obout  20  percent  or  more  in  the 
projection  periodo    Services,  including  governmeinit  and  retailing  would  obo  show  strong 
gainso    Manufacturing  would  be  rhe  major  growth  ssctOif;"  *"  numencai  rerms  -=    odding 
more  than  60,000  workeric,    The  services  and  government  group  wci/id  odd  opproximotely 
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50,, CCOo    Rers!!^.  v/Irh  c  25.-CC0  job  gc!n  end  flncnce  with  23,-000  wcySd  kill  nsxt  in 
!:rje.    Stead/  levels  wcjid  be  rr>-3-rtc:r/Sfd  °r.  egncySj'Wg  and  mSrang. 

Wuthsrs  ike  me?'cso!:reri  tc^e'^^  si!  .rsGJGir  mdlei!  zones  ==  eore,  Smnsr  and  ©"jj'er 
beirs  ==■  wo-<jSd  shcyj'  efnpisyr-isr.f  gGsr.ao    Ths'e  wos^ld  hGwevigr^,  b^  es  gmdiJcuS  oyhvcj-d 
ihJf?  cf  jcbco    The  co?4  sec^Jco  "^  !nCiod3ng  ?h«  CS»y  of  Boafon  and  edjucenf  ?rt!emli- 
vely  devai&ped  croea  °"  wc:j!d;  ccccrd°r.g  tc  the  p(ro|©cfoon§^  ghow  a  gaSmi  of  96^000 
fcbs  degp?8"o  a  g!5ghr  ipglcf've  desiine  in  »fg  shso'e  of  o6S  employmers!',,    The  projocfred 
ccsre  ge!n  woudd  represenr  on  1 1 .4  persenS'  increcse  befweeA  1957  and  1975o    By  con~ 
trcgj,  fhe  inin>©(P=dng  Job  tcra'  as  expected  ro  Increcss^  25  peircemt  and  the  oorfeir^rsng 
job  tofcs!  by  27  percento    Job  chcrsge^  by  svhcrec  ere  discussed  more  specoOcaiHy 
beiow  In  ecxrmest'Scn  wSfh  expecf'ed  downrov/n  sh^ftso 

Th©  fSgwes  for  job  chcsr.geg  en  rho  merropoEtren  crea  behvesn  1957  and  1975 
are  summsrized  In  TabJe  11  on  rhe  following  pages 
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.  Table  1 1  . 

Activity 
Manufacturing 
Agriculture 
Mining 
Construction 


TiPan;;>srtction,  Co.TCT-AjnIcotlon 
and  Public  Utilities 

Wholesale  Tfccb 

Rstail  Tfcij 

Fincnco,  Insufanco  and  Eoal 
Esfato 

Servicer  c.  Miscellonscus 
(Jncluwirtg  GovenvnoKj') 

Total 


: "   •  ,QYMENT  PROJECTS ONS  8Y  MAJOR  ACTmTY, 
METROPOLITAN  BOSTON,   1957-75 


Number  Employed  (000) 

Change 

1957-75 

1957 

1975 

'Number 

Percent 

296  0  3 

358  o  7 

62  o4 

21ol% 

3ol 

3o2 

Ool 

- 

lo3 

U5 

0o2 

.^ 

48.5 

58  o1 

9o^ 

19o8% 

63o9 


75.0 


163o7 


6S.1 


Z02o6 


77.0 


79.5 


183.6 


90«8 


353.4 


13J  20o5% 


4o5 


24o9 


22o7 


50o8 


6oO% 


15.2% 


33.3% 


16.8% 


l,022oS        1,210.8  188o3  18.4% 


Tho  projections  shown  ebove  woifa  iroado  In  the  Wght  of  actual  shifts  in  the  metro- 
politan area  In  tha  doccdo  1947-57,    8n  this  ps«'5cd,  the  ovoipall  raJo  of  job  gain;?,  fololed 
9,2  percent  ~  oppfoxlncstoly  fho  easrra  avoff®S3  fSca  on  an  cnnyal  basb  as,  that  projected „ 
The  incifocsos  for  major  sctivSfy  gsrou^  -»  ogpocS^lly  in  financ©<.  goffvlcea,  manufacturing 
and  to  a  losseif  e>d^nt,  utillf'Scs  end  cojnstmcf'S©*!  -<-  also  Indlcafrod  strong  trends  which 
were  corrlod  forward  Into  fho  projoctScnSo 
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Between  1957  and  1962,  area  employment  has  Increased  at  an  overage  rate  of 

approximately  12,000  jobs  per  year  — ■   faster  than  the  rate  required  to  realize  the 

projected  gains  to  1975,     In  terms  of  key  activity  groups,  however,  the:e  latest  trends 

have  strongly  favored  the  service  cod  govcnment  group,  and  wholesfile  and  retail  as 

against  manufacturing  and  other  sectorjo    For  the  past  five  yecrt,  service  and  govern- 
ment Jobs  have  been  increasing  at  four  times  the  rate  anticipated  in  the  long-range 

calculations.     Retail  and  wholesale  have  been  growing  at  about  twice  the  rate  ori- 
ginally expected.    Continuation  cf  the  1957-62  trends  would  result  in  substantially 
greater  emphasis  on  office-using  octivltiej  by  1975,    In  the  interests  of  a  conservative 
office  area  projection  however,  the  original  employment  forecasts  were  used  In  this 
analysiso 

Downtown  Jobs,      The  Planning  Board  projections  show  en  overall  25,G00-job 
gain  for  the  downtown  during  the  period  botweon  1957  and  1975,    This  would  re- 
present a  12  porooni"  gain  over  tf>e  21 1,8C0  downtown  jobs  In  1957,  bringing  the  pro- 
jected 1975  figure  to  237, CCO  jobs  in  all  categories  of  activities. 


The  area  covered  In  the  "CED"  C3  c'ofincd  by  the  Planning  Board 
in  Its  analysis  b  somewhat  larger  thsn  the  downtown  as  used  In 
the  GNRP  and  In  this  report.    The  principal  differences  m  the 
two  oroas  is  in  the  Eack  Day  covcp;:;^^  ur>der  the  Planning  Board 
boundaries,     tocauzo  the  po'ccent  end  future  Back  Bay  office  con- 
centration Is  fully  occounhsd  in  this  analysis  as  effecrively  com- 
potinj  for  the  downtown  mcrket,  employment  projections  geared 
to  th4S  broader  area  are  directly  useful  here. 
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Do^vnrcwn  fota!  employmen*'  accounred  for  approximately  21  percent  of  merro- 
politan  jobs  in  ]957»    The  projecfed  1975  figure  would  result  "in  a  dec'"ec;-.e  m  the 
downtown  job  ihcre  —  deipite  'he  p'ojec^ed  numericQl  ga?ni  -=  fo  19o5  percent  of 
the  metrcpolIStin  tctaL  Thlj  reic^ve  decline  ii  In  Hne  wirh  rhe  pc^iemi  of  ojh'/ord 
shift  underuv'cy  throughout  the  pojt  World  War  II  periodo     Between  1947  and  1957, 
the  downtown  decline  wo?  approximately  five  point*  ~  from  26  to  21  percent  — 
a  figure  sufficiently  high  to  reflect  on  abiolj^  drcp  eiMmcred  ar  14,000  jcbjo 

The  proJGCtod  employment  figures  when  analyzed  by  ipeclflc  activity  show 
continued  loji.sj  fo"  several  sectors  —  principally  in  manufacturing,   wholesale  and 
retail  jobso    Construction  is  expected  ^o  remain  sta'^ioncy  in  job  t^e^mjo     Orher  lories, 
lesi  fubgtantial  in  percentage  and  numerical  tcrrm,   ihcw  In  t.-an^porTotion,   communi- 
cation and  public  i/tilit^e$o    In  the  aggregate,   lojsei  In  these  growp^  would  account 
for  app3'oximat«ly  24,000  jobs  rn  the  downtown.    The  same  groijp  —  excepting  utili- 
ties —  declirtad  by  noarly  23^,000  joW  bstwoan  1947  and  1957  In  the  downtown. 
Utilities  added  about  1,000  during  the  decode o 

The  koy  to  dcf^wcwn  job  gjxjwi-h  Is  In  t4>c  c^ce-u^Ing  activities.    Finance, 
insuronco  end  roal  c^K^Sn  h  p^fojecksi  to  add  8,5£0  r^w  worker  for  a  20-percent 
gain.    Various  Ixsslncgs,  porgorval,  rop«5r,  educatloriol  and  professional  services  are 
expected  to  add  nearly  21,000  jobs  to  the  previous  1957  totoL    Government  -» 
another  stror^  growth  foctor  — ■  is  projected  approximately  20,000  higher.    Only 
utilities,  among  the  ofRco-u^jing  group,  is  projected  to  decline  by  the  1,000  jobs 
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previC'^sly  mer:icp.ed.     The.;e  gcinj,   •oraiing  48,.350  ir  oil,,    wcv-ld  cftier  the  Icises 
expecred  in  cfher  secron.,  ro  produce  q  ne'  dcv</r*o>n  gain  by  1975  of  25,,0O0  jcb^^ 

The  secf-ora  iicluded  as  "cfflce-Uiierx"  —  flnGnce,  unlifie^..  govemrr^nS-  and 
mSscellaneous  services  -=  incijde  c  bread  vanefy  of  specific  actjvirse^  some  of  which 
are  not  offSce-orlenfed  In  thesir  funcHon«    Anolysli  of  pasif  f'fend^  for  these  cpeciPsc 
activttses  shews  thct  the  pattern  of  actual  use  ig  closely  approxtmated  in  the  totals 
given  abovco    8n  addition,  elected  groups  within  the  sectors  excluded  from  the 
"off! ceruse rg"  are  actually  in  the  office  market,  even  though  not  accounted  here« 
Included  woyld  ba  gpecialized  operations  of  manufacturing  or  whole^ling  firms  such 
as  represenitotJcma!  or  buying  offices  for  example » 


The  projected  trends  for  office-user^,-  reflect  the  pattern 
alreody  sitabltihed  in  the  1947-57  decade.    In  thU  pKersod 
==  despite  ^horp  declines  totaling  23, COO  jobg  omong  non- 
office"  ui8."x  "=  finance.,   J^ii!r?es  arci  ie:vice^  oxciygive  of 
government,  added  nearly  9,000  jcbsj.    This  repj^aissnfod 
approximately  26  percent  of  the  mcrropoitton  gafn  In  the 
same  groups  during  the  decade  o    The  projected  downtown 
job  increases  during  1957'" 75  for  finance    ^K;,'!tie5  and 
pi'ivate-iecror  ser/ices  cccci^nt  for  oniy  a  i:ighfly  larger 
propc.tion  of  merropo'ttcn  expccaiion  in  the^e  groupso 


Downtown  projecrionj  of  employment  by  industry  group  between  1957  and  1975 
are  shewn  in  Table  12  on  the  follciftrjng  page. 
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Table  12,        EMPLOYMENT  PR.OjECTJONS  BY  MAjQR  ACTIVITY,- 
DUWNTC5v/N  BO'STON.   1957-75 


Office- ijjing  Secro«? 
Rnance 
UrilUles 

Servjces^K  Miscellaneous 

Swib-tofal 

All  Other  Secfcrss 

Manufacturing 
Whoieiale  &  Refaii 

Ccmtriizfion 


Sub^total 


Nwmba:"  of   Employees 


1957 


41,620 
21,0C0 
40,105 
29, 300 


1975 


50,-200 
20,  OC'O 
60,  OCO 
50   175 


Change 
T957^5 


8,580 
- 1 ,  000 
19,895 
20,  875 


(132,025)  (180,375)  (48,350) 


TOTAL 


26,540 

50,500 

2,725 

17,000 

36,900 

2, 725 

(56,  625] 

237, 000 

-9,540 
-13,600 

(79,765) 

(-23,140) 

211,790 

25,210 

Supporycsbie  Space.  New  office  g;p<3ce  needi  fn  the  downtown  can  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  previously  projected  empioyment  figurei  using  an  index  of  employee 
"density",  that  is  a  ratio  of  floor  space  in  square  feet  required  for  each  worker. 

We  have  congervatively  selected  a  density  factor  of  200  square  feet  per  employee 
a&  most  applicable  to  new  space  construction  in  Boston  up  to  1975,    Dndicationi  are  that 
the  present  Boston  ratio  is  already  somewhat  higher  -=  approximately  220  —  based  on 
the  number  of  workers  presently  in  privately-owned  downtown  buildings  and  their  og~ 
gregate  square  footage.    The  outlook  is  for  increases  in  space  needs  in  the  future  Be- 
cause some  of  the  present  space  is  ineulciently  used  due  to  age  and  vacancy  factors,  a 
lower  figure  was  used. 
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fhe  cur'ent  worke*  den-i*y  pictu'e  en  c  noMonai  bo-I^  vane; 
Widely  f'om  city  re  ci'y  --   although  rhere  ha^  been  o  ,;rrong 
overall  trend  in  ne'^e'  building',  to  -.hci^ply  increo-e  the  area 
olloted  for  each  wo-ke'         ihe   1961    6,-.ilding  Qvvne'j  and 
Menage's  Association  Purvey  of  office  .'rucr;.'rei  ie:.i  than  10 
years  old  ihow;  de"-"iry  or  appro^  i  mately.  2C0  g'c;-  -.q^c-e  ^eet. 
(On  a  net  bosi;  i?  ii    156.5  feei.^    In  olde'-  ^trocr j:e>,    10-25 
yeors  eld  rhe  gross  figi-'e  drop--  to  aboot   175  feet,  and  fc  25- 
40  year-old  buildings,    it  j£  close'-  ro  165  feeto 


individjai  Cities  ronge  from  a  low  of  100  feet  In  S»„LcL;is  to  highs  of  approx- 
imately 215  feet  in  such  locaticn.:  as  WoihingTon,   DoC»;  Pitisburgh;  Salt  Lake;  Dulufh; 
and  Cincinncri.    A  few  exceptional  cities  duch  as  Oakland,   Miiwaukee,   Los  Angeles 
and  Long  Beach  repon  aiiocationi  in  250  square  foot  ranges. 

Applying  rhe  20C-square  foot  aersiry  factor  to  the  expected  net  Job  gain  of 
28,285  in  finance,  non-governmental  services  and  uHlities  and  to  only  one-sixth  of 
the  governmental  services,  a  total  of  6„25  million  gross  square  feet  of  supportable 
space  up  to  1975  resulrso  This  would  be  space  in  privately-owned  structures,    and 
does  not  include  public  building  spcceo 

The  projecrion  conservatively  assumes  only  cne-in-six  new  government  employ- 
ees would  be  housed  in  added  private  space o    The  one-sixth,  or  3,300  workers,  would 
account  for  600, OOO-plus  square  feet  —  far  less  than  government  agencies  presently 
occupy  in  private  office  buildingso    The  remaining  five-sixths  of  the  projected  increase 
as  calculoted  here,  would  be  located  in  new  or  already-existing  public  buildings  or 
would  re-occupy  area  in  private  buildings  equivalent  to  that  vacated  by  other  agencies. 
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The  6,25  million  square  feet  represents  the  supportable  addi- 
tions ro  the  existing  inventory  based  on  potential  new  employ- 
ment for  the  downtown.   This  figure  is  calculated  for  the  18 
years,    1957-75.     In  the  past  five  years,    1957-62,   a  total  of 
750,000  square  feet  have  been  built  for  the  downtown  market. 
The  residual  demand  consequently  would  be  for  5.5  million 
gross  square  feet,     indications  are  that  current  demand  and 
supply  are  in  reasonable  balance  and  that  downtown  absorption 
on  a  net  additional  basis  should  run  at  an  overage  of  425,000 
gross  square  feet  per  year  for  the  13  remaining  years  up  to  1975. 


The  indicated  demand  based  on  employment  gains  will  be  analyzed  in  terms 
of  other  factors  in  subsequent  paragraphs.     There  are  several  conservative  elements 
In  the  previous  projection  however,  which  deserve  mention  at  this  time.     Although 
appropriate  to  this  analysis,    these  elements  could,  in  the  long  run,  prove  this  a 
low  projectlono    The  conservative  factors  Include  the  metropolitan  and  downtown 
employment  projections  for  the  office-using  service  sectors;  the  worker  density  gross 
allocation  of  200  square  feet  per  new  worker;  a  one-sixth  factor  for  added  private 
space  occupancy  by  new  government  workers;  and  no  specific  allowance  for  office 
demand  from  Increasing  space  needs  for  existing  downtown  employees  or  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources  not  Included  In  the  office-using  employment  sector. 

Recent  Market  Trends 


in  recent  years,  the  Central  Boston  market  for  new  office  space  has  been  ex- 
panding sharply  In  relation  to  earlier  trends.    This  Is  generally  in  line  with  notional 
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real  es'oi-e  deveicpmerf  po"erp,i-  oirhough  the    Boj'on  mcrke'  ha:  been  scmewhat 
unique  in  its  delayed  rejponie  'o  poitwor  opccrr^nl'lei.     F'om  1930  iJ^  unril  the 
mid-Fifiiej  fhe'e  wa^  vir»ualiy  no  new  ccn.^'" jction  in  "he  centre!  iec*\cn^  D^nng 
thii  entire  period  only  the  Lberty  M^ti^a!  a^d  jchn  Hancock  build^ngi  were  erecred« 
Theie  were  of  coune  dominantly  iingle-occjpancy  ifrjcvj''ei.     in  the  mid-  to  late- 
Flfties,  the  pace  of  activity  began  to  pick  00=  During  the  cc;.;t  five  years,    between 
1957  and  1962,  a  feral  of  cpproxtmafely  750,CC0  ^quore  feer  in  new  office  area 
have  been  comp'ered  and  added  ro  the  inventory  in  seven  key  bultdlnga-o  Some  of 
these  have  been  dominantly  for  iingle  cccupcnclei.    Others  have  been  oriented  to 
the  general  market.    All,  according  to  our  Informorion,  have  been  successful  in 
their  leasing  program  and  currently  mainram  suifobly  high  occupancy  ratei. 

More  recently,  however,  the  scale  of  new  office  building  and  planning  has 
burgeoned o    By  contrast  fo  past  and  recent  levels  of  activity,  immense  omounts  of 
new  space  are  presently  under  construction  or  are  planned  for  development  in  the 
core  area,    8n  the  following  paragraphs  the  existing  invenS'ory  and  these  new  pro- 
jects are  specifically  analyzed  to  establish  the  current  supply-demand  balance 
and  recent  downtown  absorption  rates. 

Existing  Inventory »     Present  estimates  are  that  approximately  20-22  million 
gross  square  feet  of  privately-owned  office  space  are  located  in  the  downtown  areoo 
The  figure  covers  space  in  the  Downtown  GNRP  including  not  only  the  downtown  re- 
tail core  but  also  the  financial  district,  Chinotown,  the  South  Station  area  along  the 
Fort  Point  Channel,  South  Cove  and  Park  Square  as  well  as  o  pcrfion  of  the  clcse-in 
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Back  Bay  area.    Types  of  space  involved  cover  all  grades,  ages  and  quality, 
occupied  and  vacant  areas  measured  In  terms  of  gross  square  footage  rather  than 
net  rentable.     Typical  occupancies  v/ould  be  banking,   insurance,   p'ofessional 
and  business  offices  including  wholesalers  without  inventory  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative offices  of  manufacturers  and  independent  office  areas  for  retailing  organi- 
zations.    Government  offices  occupying  space  In  privately-owned  buildings  are 
included  In  the  total,   but  government-owned  and  occupied  structures  are  ex- 
cluded.   All  institutional  offices  and  areas  occupied  by  semi-public  organizations 
—  charitable  and  fraternal  groups,  churches  as  well  as  public  utilities  --  ore  in- 
cluded. 


The  key  sources  for  the  current  inventory  figure  are  the 
City  of  Boston  Planning  Board  updated  space  use  survey, 
the  more  recent  preliminary  space  use  survey  conducted 
In  the  downtown  area  by  BRA;  and  other  reports  prepared 
in  connection  with  various  BRA  operations.    We  believe 
the  20-22  million  square  foot  figure  — ■  although  not  pre- 
cise ~  Is  the  best  and  most  coherent  inventory  figure 
available  at  the  present  time.    Of  course,  the  figures  pre- 
sently in  use  will  under  any  circumstances  be  replaced  by 
results  of  the  more  comprehensive  survey  soon  to  begin  in 
connection  with  S&P  operations  for  the  downtown  area. 


Although  limited  in  amount,  completions  within  the  last  five  years  between 
1957  and  1962  have,  as  mentioned  previously,  added  a  total  of  about  750,000  gross 
square  feet  to  the  Inventory.    These  have  been  located  in  seven  key  buildings  in 
various  parts  of  the  downtown  and  Back  Bay.    The  buildings  are  as  follows: 
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Gro5? 

Office  Building  Square  Footage 

Traveler's  Building  225,000 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Building  125,000 

Liberty  Mutual  ln>urance  225,000 

IBM  Building  70,000 

McGraw-Hill  Building  38,000 

Remington  Rand  Building  36,000 

White  Fund  31,000 

Total  750,000 


Current  Activit/o      in  addition  to  recently  completed  and  already  existing 
space,  substontlai  additional  areas  are  in  advanced  planning  stages,  firmly  com- 
mirted  or  ore  now  under  construction.     These  buildings  provide  the  most  current 
measures  of  "supplier"  activity  and  "consumer"  response, 

Potenfioily  entering  the  market  during  the  next  three  years  and  offering 
occupancies  up  ro  the  end  of  1965,  are  five  major  new  properties  In  addition  to 
scattered  smaller  developments  --  under  100,000  square  feet  each  —  in  a  variety 
of  locarions  throughout  the  central  area.     Figures  on  approximate  timing  and  net 
square  footage  proposed  In  these  properties  are  tabulated  below« 

The  data  shown  were  developed  through  contacts  with  informed  sources. 
They  represent  the  best  estimates  now  available  and  adequately  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  anolysiso     Estimates  on  timing  of  possible  occupancies  are  based  on  the 
normal  pace  of  office  planning,  financing  and  construction.     Dates  shown  do  not 
account  for  possible  major  delays  In  the  development  sequence. 
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On  the  basis  of  current  informai-ion,  we  can  project  the  following  office  space 

offerings  in  Central  Boston  as  likely  to  reach  the  market  for  occupancy  by  the  end  of 

1965: 

Probable  Office  Area 

Project  Completion  (toroFsqTtrT) 

lo  Prudential  Tower  Early  '64  1,000,000 

2.  Traveler's  Extension  Mid-  '64  80,000 

3o  Bntish  Properties  Early  '65  800,000 

4.  Government  Center;  A  Mid-  '65  140,000 

5.  Government  Center:  B  Late- '65  435,000 

6.  Scattered  Sites  Various  150,  OOP  V 

Total  2,605,000 


1/  Taken  at  5-plus  percent  of  specifically  projected 
space;  a  portion  of  this  small-lot  total  is  already 
firr..„ 


Downtown  Absorption,     The  preceding  figures  show  that  a  total  office  area 
of  about  2„6  million  square  feet  in  projected  buildings  can  be  expected  to  enter 
the  market  by  1965.    This  includes  an  allowance  for  150,000  square  feet  of  office 
area  in  scattered  sites  In  the  central  area.    The  five  specific  projects  shown  are  in 
various  stages  of  development.    The  Prudential  Tower,  of  course,  is  In  advanced 
stages  of  construction „    The  British  Properties  and  Traveler's  Extension  are  farther 
behind  and  will  probably  reach  the  market  six  to  twelve  months  later  than  the 
Prudential  Buildlngo    In  addition,  two  Government  Center  projects  have  been  In- 
cluded. 
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Present  leasing  information  shows  rhaf  rhe  floe  area  already  committed  by  the 
end  of  1962  in  the  p-'ojected  buildings  to^aU  1,-375,000  net  square  feet  or  abouf 
1,700,000  square  feer  on  an  equivalent  gross  basis.     This  represents  neaHy  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  space  anticipated  by  1965  leaving  a  ne'  aval  lable  Hoor  area  In 
the  projected  structures  of  only  1,230,000  square  feet. 


The  pace  of  commitments  for  the  projected  space  --  when 
added  to  the  already  completed  750,000  new  and  some 
650,000  renovated  square  feet  --  conservatively  Indicates 
an  annual  market  fc"  quality  space  averaging  more  than 
600,000  square  feet  during  the  past  five  years.     Consider- 
ing new  space  alone,  absorption  has  been  at  nearly  the 
rate  of  500,000  gro>s  square  feet  per  year.    The  55-percent 
absorption  for  projected  space,  some  of  which  will  not  be 
available  for  another  three  years.   Illustrates  the  strength  of 
the  present  Boston  office  market  and  the  occeptance  of  high 
quality,  new  space  by  key,  pace-setting  tenants  in  the  core 
area. 


The  previously  established  projection  for  office  space  based  on  employment  gains 
was  for  5o5  million  gross  square  feet  In  the  13-year  period  up  to  1975.     This  repre- 
sented an  average  demand  of  425,000  square  feet  per  year  during  the  period.     Based 
on  the  recent  record  of  downtown  absorption  —  in  the  500,000-600,000  range  for 
new  and  renovated  space  --  the  long-range  projection  should  be  readily  attainable. 
Of  course,  the  425,000  projected  square  footage  Is  an  average  figure.    In  individual 
years,  actual  performance  may  be  higher  or  lower  and  still  hold  to  the  average  in  the 
long  run. 
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Si^pply-Demond  Bclonce      De:pi'e  expensive  mo'ker  acivity  \n  -ecen'  yea'i, 
available  mo'ker  mdlco'o'^  shc-v  ihot  cur'en'  ivpply  and  demond  O'e  in  -ea5onabie 
balonce..     Not  only  dce^  ab^cp^on  of  new  ond  renovated  space  appear  re  be  con- 
tinuing ar  high;  even  occe'e'C'ing  fotei,   buf  vaconciei  in  the  newest  space  O'e 
virfually  non-exi.i^en'  ond  in  the  ber*er-qualiry  spoce  O'^e  modesto 


it  IS  esHmated  fhol-  opprcximarely  one-fourth  of  ihe  foiol 
downtown  invenro'y  is  in  be'ter-quoJity  spoce  --  including 
some  buiiding;  ef^^ec'ed  six  and  seven  decodej  ogo.    The  cur- 
rent vacancy  'ono  fo''  the  '"■ve  to  six  million  "better"  square 
feer  h  indicoted  at  opp'Oximorely  five  percent.  This  figure 
IS  bosed  on  recen»  ij'vey^  conducted  by  the  BRA,    Building 
Owner?  ond  Manage's  Association  of  the  Boston  Real  Estate 
Board,  ond  »he  Reol  E-^'ote  Re^eo-'ch  Co'CO'O'ion  in  a  sample 
of  key  bt,i  Iding-,,,    Although  the  specific  building>  covered  In 
each  of  theie  surveys  vary  slightly,  they  all  produce  essentia  I  ly 
the  some  resulrso 


•     The  occupancy  in  better-quo liry  buildings  h  higher  than  the  average  fqr  the 
downtown  and  substanrioily  higher  then  in  badly-maintained,  poor-quality,  walk- 
up  and  other  obsolete  buildingso    Sn  some  of  these,  vocancy  rates  in  certain  sections 
of  the  downtown  area  may  overage  12  percent  or  more.    The  key  Index  to  current 
market  is  in  the  "effective"  inventcry  of  better  buildings  ond  in  space  potentially 
competitive  with  new  ?  offerings  which  might  be  placed  on  the  market  in  the  period 
to  comeo 

The  current  vacancy  picture,  although  encouraging,  reflects  only  the  pattern 
of  completed  offerings  in  new  and  renovated  buildings  up  to  the  end  of  1962o    The 
approximately  1  «7  million  gross  square  feet  of  committed  private  space  in  buildings 
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no.v  p'ojec'ed  c  unde'  con;."ocfion  --  cithcugh  poi-*  of  'he  -ecent  ab-cptio'^  'otes  ^O' 
qualiry  office>  Oi-  meo^u'ed  by  commifmen'j  ond  occupancjej   be'v^een   1957  and  1962  -■ 
hoi  yet  'o  be  telr  In  the  cu"enr  invento'y,     Ihlh  point  Ii  disCus-ed  mo'e  specificolly  in 
iobiequent  poTsg'Oohs. 

The  downtown  office  morkef  has  o  i'rcng  net  growth  pote^tio!  odequQ^e  ro 
suppo't  ♦he  expected  supply  odditlonio    !n  addition,   the^e  has  bee"  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  itrcng  repiocement  market  bosed  on  demolition  and  upgrading o    New  and  o'eno- 
vated  space  expected  duHng  'he  coming  yeors  ihould  tc'cl  iub^'ontlally  mo'^^e  than  the 
office  area  boied  on  new  employment  g'o>~rh  oloneo     Office  occuponts  displaced  by 
demolition  ond  conversions  would  require  replacement  ?pace,   gene'olly  a*  higher  than 
a  one-for-one  ratio.    Similarly,  occupontj  in  eAtit.ng  officei  to  remoin  are  iubjecr  to 
expanding  space  requirements,   even  ^here  the  octuol  number  of  employeei  remains 
stationaryo     The  ope'aiion  of  the-e  'epiocement  ond  'Sp'eod"  doctors  wcu'd  not  only 
Support  jpoce  in  the  existing  invemo-y  bu^  -timuiare  further  office  conairucrion  over 
and  above  the  ne'  addit-on*  p'ojeced  he''eo 

Subu'bon  Trends o      Detoiled  data  on  ^-ecent  office  developments  in  suburban 
Boston  locotions  are  not  avoi'cble  at  the  pre-ent  time.    A  number  of  conclu>ioni  re- 
garding overall  development  patterns  —  baied  on  genera!  date  —  can  be  set  fo'th 
however  o 


During  the  postwor  period^   Bos^^on  and  other  central  citle''  but 
♦  he  do>«ntown  in  portlcular,   have  suffered  fi-om  -ubstonriol  dii- 
advantages  In  attracting  new  office  :poce  conif-udon,    Al'eody 
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menrioned,   fhese  di-advcpt'Qge->  have  included  congei'ion, 
'-hortoge  of  po'king  ^poce,   h^gh   land  value?  end  con>trucrlon 
costs,   difficulty  In  o--serrbling  sizable  facts  and  fax  focfo's.- 
Although  the  downrown  offe'ed  many  plushes,   'he>e  were  off- 
set at  least  in  per  by  some  advantages  ovailable  in  outlying 
locarion.;  = 


The  current  pace  of  office  expansion  In  the  Boston  o'-ea  is  tremendous.     Even 
in  the  relatively  '"slim"  office  building  yea^s  for  downtown,   en  o  metropolitan  level, 
activity  was  substantiaL     Between  1954  and  mid-   '61,    $137,5  mi  Uion  of  office  con- 
struction wQs  unde^^taken  in  Metropolitan  Boston,  acco'ding  to  U.-S     Department  of 
Commerce  datOc     This  was  only  slightly  less  than  one-half  the  value  of  new  wck  in 
Washington,   DoC=  end  nearly  one-eighth  that  in  New  York  --  tops  in  the  nation 

Analysis  of  recent- local  building  records  indicates  that  ihe  o'eowlde  fate  of  new 
office  construction  totals  substantially  mo:e  than  2,0  million  squo-e  feet  per  year,     in 
the  past  three  years  alone  more  than  50  major  office  projecti  -=  each  $300,000  or  mo-e 
In  valuation  —  have  been  authorized  throughout  the  areOo    The  downtown  has  accounted 
for  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  orojects,  value  represented  and  square  footage. 
The  greatest  po     on  of  the  new  space  Is  largely  in  scattered  locations  th'Oughout  the 
region  and  serves  a  variety  of  user  types  =     Probably  the  largest  single  focus  for  new 
office  space  Is  In  the  Route  128  communities  —  especially  In  the  western  sectors  — 
with  a  variety  of  industrial  and  technical  enterprises  occupying  new  space  In  labora- 
tories and  offices. 
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Much  of  the  oui-lying  office  space  which  has  been  built  recently  is  not  down- 
town-oriented in  terms  of  Its  physical  requlremenrs  and  its  ties  to  related  activities. 
Technical  offices  related  closely  to  production  line  operations  or  drawing  staff 
directly  from  the  outlying  residential  areas  as  well  as  serving  suburban  markets  In 
real  estate,   financial,   medical  and  professional  activities,   are  examples.     Some  of 
the  outlying  space  however,  was  built  as  a  result  of  such  downtown  office  site  and 
cost  difficulties  as  outlined  above. 


Urban  renewal  and  other  new  programs  focused  on  the  central 
area  for  the  first  time  in  recent  years  are  making  space  in  the 
downtown  available,  assembled  and  ready-to-bul  Id  on  a  reason- 
able and  economic  basis.     The  downtown,   by  means  of  these 
programs,   con  once  again  enter  the  continuing  and  extensive 
metropolitan  office  space  market  with  locations  which  are  truly 
competitive  In  contemporary  terms.    In  so  doing  not  only  can 
the  downtown  "reclaim"  its  share  of  the  area  market,   but  It  can 
also  help  to  attract  new  firms  to  Boston  locations  — =  firms  which 
might  not  otherwise  have  considered  the  Boston  area. 


Growth  Yardsticks 


Three  final  — ■  and  general  —  yardsticks  provide  a  broad  basis  for  evaluation  of 
the  projected  gains  In  downtown  office  space  to  1975.    These  are  population  increases. 
Independent  projections  undertaken  by  other  sources,  and  ^building  records  elsewhere. 

Population  Galnso     Between  the  base  year  of  1957  and  1975,   metropolitan  popula- 
tion Is  projected  to  gain  more  than  500,000  persons  during  the  period.    The  square  foot- 
age per  capita  In  central  office  space  to  metropolitan  population  is  close  to  10.    If  this 
ratio  continued  during  the  period  to  come,  a  total  gain  of  approximately  five  million 

square  feet  of  office  space  would  be  indicated. 

,  i 
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Although  this  method  provides  only  a  broad  yardstick  against 
which  to  test  previously  determined,-   more  precise  projections 
of  space  demand,   the  five-million  square  feet  projected  for 
the  downtown  area  can  be  compared  with  the  six  million-plus 
square  feet  projected  based  on  employment  gains.     The  per 
capita  constant  does  not  take  into  account  Inceasing  space 
requirements  for  employees.     This  factO'-,    perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  would  account  for  the  difference  between  the  po- 
pulation-based projection  end  employment  p'^ojections.     in 
addition,   however,  economic  shifts  anticipated  during  the 
coming  period  — ■  from  factory  to  office,  for  example  —  can 
not  be  directly  Incorporated  into  a  population- linked  projection. 


Other  Estimates.     Two  other  long-term  estimates  of  central  area  office  markets 
have  been  prepared.     One  was  by  the  Planning  Board  and  the  other  by  Brown-Harris 
and  Stevens  In  the  Waterfront  Project.,    Both  are  comparable  to  the  425,000  square  foot 
per  annum  estiuiated  here.       The  1960  report  on  the  Central  Business  District  prepared 
by  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  Indicated  a  new  office  space  demand  for  the  central 
section  totaling   8,000,000  square  feet  up  to  1980.     Five  million  of  this  total  was  based 
on  net  increments  related  to  employment  expansion  expected  in  the  downtown  area. 
Another  three  million,  or  60  percent  of  the  net  gain,  was  due  to  expansion  require- 
ments of  existing  occupancies  based  primarily  on  greater  space  requirements  for  each 
worker.     On  an  annual  basis  this  projection  called  for  a  downtown  expansion  of  approx- 
imately 400,000  square  feet. 

in  the  Waterfront  report  prepared  In  January  of  1962,  estimates  for  an  absorption 
of  3,200,000  net  square  feet  within  10  years  were  submitted.     On  a  gross  basis,  the 
figure  would  total  approximately  4,000,000  square  feet,  or  400,000  per  year. 
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The  key  finding  in  ouf  .5t-v>dy  --  a^  'epor'-ed  above  -=-  -va.j  that  the 
Boston  market  /vouid  Sucport  app-OKimo'-ely  5,500,000  new  square 
feet  of  high-quoilry  office  space  in  the  ceni'/al  o'ea  up  to  1975  — 
an  ave-age  annuel  abiCrpMon  of  425,000  square  feet. 


The  projected  figures  represent  the  potential  for  net  additicnai  office  space,,  over 
and  above  already  existing  area  and  apart  from  feplacement  of  space  which  might  be 
demolished  or  converted  to  other  uses  during  the  period  anolyzedo    Although  substantial 
—  even  In  relation  to  completed  central  area  construction  during  the  past  five  years  -- 
the  figures  represent  a  conservative  "share"  of  the  amount  of  new  office  space  that  will 
probably  be  built  throughout  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  during  the  next  13  or  15  years. 
in  addition,,  the  long-term  downro.'vn  projections  would  involve  average  absorption  rates, 
lower  than  the  500,000-pliJ^.£qucri5  focr  lave  b  of  the  past  few.yearso 


Measured  against  the  approximately  20-22,000,000  square  feet 
of  grOiS  floor  area  in  privately-owned  offices  in  the  downtown 
area  at  the  present  time,  the  additional  5,500,000  square  feet 
represent  a  relatively  modest  Increase  —  approximately  25  per- 
cent,,   Comparing  the  recent  ratej  of  office  expansion  actually 
accomplished  in  two  nearby  metropolitan  areas,  the  projected 
figures  for  Boston  would  appear  reasonable »    In  Hertford^  Con- 
necticut —  one-fourth  the  size  of  Metropolitan  Bcston  --  the 
Constitution  Plaza  renewol  project  alone  added  1,000,000  square 
feet  of  new  office  spcce  to  the  existing  inventory  of  approximately 
5^000,000  square  feeto    iln  addition  to  Constitution  Plaza  other 
new  office  space  has  been  added  elsewhere  in  the  downtown,  in 
New  York  —  although  unique  among  UoSc  cities  —  the  postwar 
construction  boom  in  Manhatran  has  added  nearly  70,000,000  new 
square  feet  of  office  space,  more  then  doubling  the  inventory  in 
the  15  years  between  1947  and  1962, 
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Downtown  PcTenrial 

in  addition  to  the  space  already  built  since  1957,   orher  office  a^eoi  are  firm- 
ly projected,   in  planning  stage:  and  committed  in  term;  of  public  poi  i  cy  O"-  already 
under  consrrucriono  The  total  amount  of  this  space  is  approximately  4.3  million  square 
feeto     Some  of  rhese  were  Included  in  the  previous  tabulation  of  :pace  expected  to 
reach  the  market  by  1965o    These  are  duplicated  here  in  the  analyiis  of  all  space  as 
yet  nor  completed  and  occupiedo    The  individual  projects  can  be  listed  as  follows; 

Gro5> 


Square  Footage 

Projects  (000,000; 

Government  Center: 

Private  Only  1  .7 

Waterfront  0.3 

Prudential  Center  1 .0 

British  Properties  0,8 

Miscellanepus  0c5 


Toral  4.3 


The  net  square  footage  remaining  from  the  originally  projected 
6o25  million  square  feet  to  1975  for  downtown  development 
totals  approximately  1<,25  million  sqjore  feet„    This  figure  is 
net  of  the  750,000  square  feet  completed  iince  1957  and  the 
4o2  million  squore  feer  committed,  firmly  programmed  or  pre- 
sently under  construction.    This  projected  square  footage  for 
the  downtown  is  derived  on  a  basis  of  the  overall  market  for 
downtown  space  over  and  above  any  replacement  and  excludlr^g 
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any  development  specifically  commlrted  eUewhere.     Even 
t-hough  the  projected  figure;  involved  cf-e  substantial,   they 
should  be  non-competitive. 


Development  Factors^      Although  physical  design  considerations  and  specific 
renewal  policies  would  of  course,  dictate  final  location  for  rhe  projected  1  .25 
million  square  feet  of  new  office  area  for  the  downtown,   three  locations  appear 
desirable  at  the  present  time.     One  would  be  in  the  financial  district;  another  would 
be  at  the  heart  of  the  downtown  retail  core,   presumably  developed  in  relation  to  a 
unified,   retail-office  compleXo     A  third  location  would  be  on  the  BoyUton  Street 
frontage,  between  Tremont  and  Charle;.    Thi$  latter  location  could  possibly  be  ef- 
fectively developed  in  conjunction  with  elevator  apartment  buildings  along  the  same 
frontage.     Specialized  locations  for  specific  needs  would  offer  additional  opportunl- 
tleso    An  example  would  be  the  potential  for  a  specialized  medical  and  health  ser- 
vice unit  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tuft's  New  England  Medical  Centero 


If  only  three  buildings,  each  approximately  equal  In  size 
were  developed,  on  area  of  nearly  500,000  square  feet 
per  building  would  be  indlcatedo    Although  a  sizable  build- 
ing, a  one-half  million  square  foot  facility  would  be  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  the  projected  British  Properties  De- 
velopment and  less  than  one-half  the  size  of  the  Prudential 
Center  main  office  building„ 


Staging  is  particularly  critical  in  the  case  of  the  downtown  office  develop- 
ments   Although  final  timing  should  be  set  with  specific  reference  to  the  pace  of 
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specific  offerings  and  current  levels  of  absorption,  preliminary  Indications  are  that 
the  downtown  offices  could  most  appropriately  reach  the  market  in  the  late  Sixties 
and  early  Seventies. 
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PartC=     Residential  Pofential 

The  outlook  In  the  Boston  housing  market  is  for  strong  demand  in  both  metropolitan 
area  and  in  central  sections  of  the  city.     Dynamic  factors  in  the  housing  market  --  in- 
cluding net  gains  in  area  population;  undoubling  and  reduction  of  densities;  demolition; 
and  replacement  demand  —  have  created  the  basis  for  absorption  of  housing  units  at  rates 
exceeding  area  population  gcinsa    The  same  factors  which  have  supported  past  rapid  gains 
in  area  housing  can  be  expected  to  continue  in  the  period  to  come.     Against  this  back- 
ground of  an  expanding  overall  market,  the  opportunities  for  nevv-  central  area  housing 
—  under  suitable  environmental  conditions  and  with  adequate  neighborhood  facilities  — 
are  outstanding . 


!n  the  following  paragraphs  recent  metropolitan  area  develop- 
ments In  the  housing  field  are  analyzed  in  overall  terms  and  by 
key  sectors  —  especially  in  relation  to  rental  versus  ownership 
patterns o    These  trends  are  reviewed  over  the  decade- long  per- 
iod between  1950  and  1960  as  well  as  on  a  year-by-year  basis. 
Activity  wirhin  key  subareas  of  the  metropolitan  area  are  also 
established.    Major  factors  Influencing  future  housing  market 
patterns  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  determined  and  their  spe- 
cific relationship  to  the  downtown  outlook  for  housing  evaluated, 
Finally,  firm  projections  for  metropolitan  and  downtown  housing 
markets  are  set  forth  o 


Recent  Trends 

The  actual  expansion  in  the  overall  metropolitan  area  inventory  between  1950 

and  1960  —  the  dates  of  the  two  most  recent  censuses  of  housing  —  totaled  146,678 

unitSo    This  reprer    nted  a  gain  of  22  percent  in  the  inventory  total  during  the  decade, 

Specifically  in  1950,  the  total  number  of  dwelling  units  in  Metropolitan  Boston  was 

667,412=     By  1960,  the  metropolitan  total  Increased  to  814,090. 
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The  total  gain  In  inventory  was  based  on  increases  in  both  occupied  and 
vacant  units.     Of  the  total,   approximately  85  percent,   or  124,300  units  v/ere  re- 
presented by  occupancy  IncreaseSo     The  rerr.aining  22,000-pIus  were  vacancy  In- 
creases,    in  numerical  terms,   the  number  of  vacant  units  slightly  more  than  doubled, 
increasing  from  approximately  21 ,250  to  43,  600  between  1950  and  1960, 


Among  occupied  units,  the  1950  figure  of  646,000  In- 
creased to  770,500  by  1960.     in  percentage  terms  this 
Increase  amounted  to  19.2  ~  more  than  twice  the  rate 
of  gain  for  the  metropolitan  area  population  during  the 
same  period.     The  specific  basis  and  Implications  of 
these  variations  are  discussed  in  further  detail  in  sub- 
sequent paragraphs. 


Metropol'  an  housing  patterns  between  1950  and  1960  are  summarized  In 
Table  13  immediately  following: 

Table  13.         OVERALL  INVENTORY  TRENDS.,  METRO- 


POLiTAN  BOSTON,   1950-60 
Number  of    Units  Change  1950-60 


1950  1960  Number  Percent 


Occupied  646,156  770,468  124,312  19.2% 

Vacant  21,256  43,622  22,366  105.2% 

Total  667,412  814,090  146,678  22.0% 

Occupancy  Patterns.      Of  the  total  increase  In  occupied  units  for  the  metro- 
politan area,  ownership  gains  represented  the  dominant  share  during  the  last  decade. 
Nearly  1 15,000,  or  more  than  90  percent  of  all  occupancy  gains  were  in  this  category. 
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jn  percentage  terms,  home  ownership  Increased  nearly  40  per- 
cenfage  points  between  1950  and  1960=     The  9,400-pld5  gain 
in  the  number  of  rented  units  --  an  average  of  nearly  1,000 
per  year  --  represented  a  2.6  percent  gain  against  the  pre- 
vious level  In  1950. 


Trends  in  occupancy  for  the  metropolitan  area  between  1950  and  1960  — 
expressed  in  terms  of  changes  during  the  decade  —  are  shown  In  Table   14,  immediately 
following: 

Table  14o        OCCUPANCY  TRElNJDS,  METROPOUTAN 


BOSTON, 

1950-60 

- 

Change 

1950-60 

Percent 

Number 
114,884 

Percent 
39  0  9% 

Di;?ribution 

Ownership  Units 

92  „  4% 

Rental  UnJts 

9,428 

2o6 

7.6 

loS-cl  Occupied 
Unifs  124,312        19o2%        100»C% 


The  sharp  gains  in  ownership  units  for  the  Boston  area  were  fypical  of  patterns 
elsewhere  in  the  United  Spates  during  the  same  period.    The  decade's  emphasis  on 
single-family  ownership  (units  brought  about  a  major  shift  in  the  area's  inventory.  In 
1960,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Boston  area,  more  than  one-half  of  all  occupied  units 
were  In  the  ownership  class„    Specifically,  in  1960  ownership  units  accounted  for 
52o3  percent  of  the  total  —  as  against  44o5  percent  ten  years  ecsfller.     In  rental  units, 
offsetting  downt;;ard  shifts  occurred.    !n  1950,  more  than  55  percent  of  area  units  were 
renter-occupied 0    By  1960,  the  proportion  had  dropped  to  47.7  percent. 
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These  patterns  a^e  recorded  for  1950  ond  1960  In  Toble  15,  below; 

Table  15,   TENUPf  PAT^'ERNS,  MElROPOL'TAN  BOSTON,. 
1950  AND  1960 

1950  1960 


Nurribor  cf    "    Percent       Kiirnbar  of         Percen? 
Uniu  Unlri 


Cwnarship  Units  237,-861  44.5%         402,74-5  52.3% 

Rental  Units  353,295  55-5%         367, 723  47, 7S^ 

Tcfol  Occupied  Units  64^,156        100.0%         770,463         100.0% 

Qualify  end  Vacancy  Factors »      Exfansive  housing  market  cctfvities  in  Boston 
during  the  1950-60  period  resulted  In  a  mojor  quality  upgrading  of  the  housing  inven- 
toryo    Not  only  were  substantial  numbsrs  of  new  units  constructed,  lifting  "average" 
quality,  but  there  were  qualitative  improvements  even  omong  existing  units,    Ceniu2 
data  show  thcs?  there  were  reductions  in  tho  number  of  dilapidated  units  actually  occu- 
pied.   At  the  same  time  however,  there  wars  offsetting  increases  In  the  number  of  dila- 
pidated and  seasonal  units  in  the  vacant  classiftccriono 


In  numerical  terms,  thera  wer©  approximately  9,000  less 
dilapidated  units  occupied  by  renters  and  owners  in  1960 
than  there  were  in  1950o    This  reduction  was  offset  by  the 
Increase  cf-vViore  than  8,300  vacant  units  which  were  dila- 
pidated and  seasonal,    in  total,  the  number  of  substandard 
units  in  the  Inventory  In  both  years  was  approximately  the 
same. 


As  previously  noted,  there  were  slsoble  gains  in  the  number  of  vacant  units  In 
the  area.    In  gross  terms  these  gains  produced  an  Increasing  vacancy  rate  In  the  housing 
inventory.    In  1950  the  "gross"  vacancy  rote  — ■  the  percent  of  oil  vacant  units  against 
total  supply  —  was  3o2  percent.    By  1960,  It  reached  5,4  percent, 
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DhcounHng  the  available  ond  effectively  "unujoble"  vacant 
:      Ay  -"  thoie  units  which  were  not  for  ia\e  or  for  rent  or 
•«vere  dilapidated  c-r  tect-oncl  —  th-s  vacancy  increaie  v»x33 
miner  and,  even  In  1960,  represented  a  imcil  fraction  of 
total  inventory.    The  percentage  cf  avallobie,  wjable  unifs 
In  1950  totaled  one  percent  ond  in  1960,  2o4  f>ercento 


Percentage  vacancy  data  can  ba  broken  da<wn  according  to  rental  and  sale  ratios 
by  comparing  vacant  units  to  totol  units  In  ecch  c\a%s,  respectlveiyo    On  this  ba^ls,  the 
"for-^ale"  ratio  Increased  only  0.2  percent  betv/een  1950  and  1960  —  from  0.8  percent 
to  1  oO  percanto    The  Increase  for  rental  units  wcs  somewhat  sharper,  rising  from  1  o3  per- 
cent In  1950  to  4o0  percent  In  I960., 

These  data  are  summarized  In  Table  16  be  lows 

Table  1^0      VACANCY  TRENDS,  METROPOLfTAN 
BOSTON,  1950  AND  1960 


Total 


Grogs 
Available 


Percent 

Vacant 

1950 

19c0 

3„2% 

5A% 

1,0% 

2o4% 

Clcsslfled 


For  Sale  O.BS  lcO% 

For  Rent  1,3%  4.0% 


Supply-Demand  Baiance.  Although  gross  vacancy  rates  and  the  number  of  vacant 
units  have  increassd  in  recent  years  a§  the  result  of  upgrading  housirtg  suppOy,  effective 
vacancies  still  retraaln  low  — >  a$  seen  above,    Ai  the  same  time,  the  job  remaining  to  be 
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done  in  replacing  subitandard  hodsing  unh:  in  the  metropolitan  area  i$  greato    More 
tt-.Gn  14,CO0  units  clouified  cs  dilapidoted  ere  still  occupied  by  owners  end  renters 
in  the  metropolitan  crecc    Another  17,000  houiing  units  remain  standing,  although 
vacant,  in  the  dilapidated  ar>d  jeaxcnal  cctegcry=    Together,  fheze  Substandard  units 
represent  nearly  4  percent  of  the  current  inventory. 


Conridering  occupied  unifj  only,  bur  accounting  for  rhcca 
which  are  deteriorating  ci  v/etl  a  already  dilopldated,    a 
total  of  more  then  85,000  units  are  current  and  potenHal 
problemSo    Measured  cgainst  the  occupied  total,  these  ro- 
present  more  than  11  percent  of  the  inventory.    Although 
these  6aia  are  for  1960,  fnilcQtions  ore  that  this  sanie  si- 
tuation still  holds  true,  three  years  later. 


City  of  Boston  Trends.   Although  fhe  housing  market  jsatterns  of  primary  interest 
to  this  study  are  at  the  metropolitan  area  level,  housing  trends  within  the  cJty  serve 
to  further  point  up  the  reictionship  bet'*'*'een  population  end  housing  gains  previously 
mentioned.    The  total  inventory  of  housing  units  in  the  City  of  Boston  Increcaed  by 
16,723  in  the  1950-60  period.    This  represented  a  7o5  percent  inventory  gain,  despite 
the  city's  population  decline  of  cpproximctely  13  percent  during  the  same  period. 

Much  of  the  increase  was  in  the  form  of  vacant  units,  however.    Of  the 
16,700  gain,  approximately  6,600  wcss  accounted  for  by  an  occupancy  expansion  and 
the  remaining  10,000-plu$  units  were  in  the  vacant  group.    Other  observotfons  pre- 
viously reported  on  the  metropolitan  vacancy  pattern  in  relation  to  housing  quality 
shifts,  generally  hold  for  the  City  of  Boston  as  well. 
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The  feet  that  rhe^e  .voi  any  increcje  in  occupancy  for  rhe  city 
however,  was  the  result  of  r-vo  principal  fccrcrs  --  decreasing 
iize  of  averoge  househcid  within  the  city  and  i-ome  "undoubling" 
of  houiaholds  v/here  ilngle  F>efioni  or  morried  ccjple:  had  pre- 
viously lived  in  the  seme  unito    The  firit  factor  --  decreasing 
household  size  --  '/«-xj?  cccelercted  by  the  pcrtern  of  larger  family 
move?  from  centre!  city  to  iuburban  iocoticn:  and  their  replcce- 
ment  hy  jmailer  household  jnirSo    Again,  thii;;  pattern  wo;  con- 
sistent with  the  general  trendi  for  central  cirSeg  in  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  tho  United  Srotoj  in  the  past  deccdeo 


Data  on  housing  trends  for  the  Ciry  of  Beaton  between  1950  and  1960  are  sum- 
marlzed  in  Table  17  hz\am 

Table  17»       HOUSiNG  TRENDS,  CiTY  OF  BOSTON,   1950-60 

Number  of    Units  Change   195&-60 

1950  1960  Number     Percent 

Occupied  Units; 

O^ynership  54,266  61,291  7,025  12^9% 

Rer^tal  163,837  lcx3,396  -  441  -0.3% 

Total  (218,103)  (224,687}  (6,584)  C3,CP/o) 

Vacant  Units  3,976  14,115        10,139       255,0% 

All  Units         222,079        238,802        16,723  7,5% 

Although  the  ciry  trends  in  population,  family  relocation  and  housing  market 
patterns  reflects  underlying  forces  which  hove  been  continuing  in  substantial  measure 
up  to  the  present  time,  they  can  be  decelerated  even  if  not  reverssdo    !f  new  and  re- 
habilitated housing  were  made  aveileble  at  compstitive  prices  in  sound  neighborhoods 
supported  by  adequate  community  facilities  {ncluding  schools,  shopping,  transportotion 
and  timilar  factors,  the  residential  appeal  and  "livability"  of  the  central  city  could 
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once  again  be  re-establishedo    This  point  is  discussed  mere  speciPicaliy  in  sub  .jquent- 
po'^agraphso 

Note  on  New  Definitions,      Ba^//een  the  1950  ond  1960  censuiSi  —  from  which 
the  above  data  were  drawn  —  the  rr.etrcpoiircn  orea  bcundcries  were  expanded  and  the 
definition  of  a  "living  unit"  wcs  changed.     Bo?h  ef  tho?«  shift?  teh^  t©  increase  the 
magnitude  of  the  inventory  charges  during  rhe  dacods^  The  increasei  however,  are  not 
significant  on  an  overall  basiSo 

The  extension  of  the  metropoliran  area  boundaries  took  In  1 1  new  towns  in 
outlying  locationSo    All  but  four  of  these  were  in  Plymouth  County  on  the  Southshore„ 
In  1950,  no  part  of  Plymouth  was  included  in  the  metrcpoiltan  area«    Sudbury  in  Middle- 
sex County  and  Topsfield  in  Essex  as  well  as  Holbrook  and  Norfolk  Town  in  Norfolk 
County  were  added  to  the  Plymouth  communities  to  make  ujp  the  1960  definition  of  the 
metropolitan  areoo    These  1 1  towns  in  1960  contained  a  population  of  only  76,000  per- 
sonSo    Even  in  terms  of  1960  population,  the  difference  duo  to  the  addition  of  thess  11 
communities  in  the  metropolitan  total  was  only  3  percent » 

The  second  factor  which  changed  between  the  two  censuses  was  the  definition  of 
a  living  unito    In  the  earlier  census,  separate  living  quarters  which  consisted  of  one 
room  without  cooking  equipment  we?3  classified  as  a  oWelling  unit  only  when  they  were 
located  in  a  regular  apartment  house  or  whan  the  room  constituted  the  only  living  quarters 
in  the  structure.    However,  in  the  later  census,  all  separate  living  quarters  which  con- 
sisted of  one  room  with  or  without  separate  cooking  equipment,  were  classified  as  housing 
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unrts  as  long  as  the  room  had  direct  acceUo  No  account  was  taken  cf  whether  the  unit 
wa.i  in  an  apartment  house,  rooming  hou:e  or  a  house  converted  to  opcfrtment  uie.  Con- 
sequently, the  housing  unit  concept  in  1960  Censuj  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  the  in- 
ventory. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  however,  the  evidence  thu*:  far  suggei'ts  that  the 
use  of  the  dwelling  unit  concept  of  earlier  surveyj  Instead  of  the  housing  unit  concept 
now  m  use  had  "relatively  little  effect  on  the  counts  for  large  areaj  » » <.  o  Any  effect 
which  the  chang-e  In  concept  may  have  on  corrparabi  Hty  can  be  expected  to  be  greatest 


in  statistics  for  certain  Census  tracts  and  bloc!<s 


It 

O    O    O    O 


A  special  analysis,  developed  es  of  December  1959  and  available 
as  part  of  the  Decennial  CensiiS  cf  Housing  utilized  consistent  de- 
finitions of  metropolitan  boundaries  and  dwelling  unit  concepts 
for  both  1950  and  1959„    Thig  gpocio!  analysis  supports  the  con- 
clusions tef  forth  In  the  previous  paragraphso    in  addition,  the 
special  1959  analysis  prcvldas  koy  Insights  Into  underlying  factors 
In  the  area  hcysing  market o    TK3S3  factors  are  reviewed  in  more 
specific  detail  Immediately  belcv/o 


Components  of  invenj'ory  Change 

Analysesof  specific  changes  In  tha  housing  inventory  by  cause  between  1950  and 
1960  reveal  the  character  as  well  as  extent  of  EK;ton  housing  market  shifts  in  recent  years. 
The  adjusted  data  for  Metropolitan  Boston  rovlowed  below,  although  different  In  both  1950 
and  1959  from  that  previously  analyzed,  shows  similar  treids. 

Between  1950  and  1959,  a  total  of  153,500  units  were  added  to  the  Inventory  from 
various  sources.    Against  a  starting  supply  in  Apdl  1950  of  687,843,  this  represented  an 
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increase  of  22  =  3  percent.    The  unadiuited  data  analyzed  previouiiy,  shovved  o  1950-60 
gain  of  22  percent  and  146,700  uniti.    The  gro^s  1950-59  cdditiona  leis  removals  from 
the  1950  starting  inventory  resulted  In  a  nsf  December  1959  inventory  of  722,404  units 
—  OS  shown  in  this  special  Census  2urvey, 

Data  on  inventory  changes  by  components  for  Metrcpolitcn  Boston  —  standardized 
to  the  1959  definition  —  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  18,     iNVENTORY  CHANGES  3Y  COMPON£:\T, 
METROPOLiTAN  BOSTON,   19cC-59 

Percent  of  Tore  I 
Number  JVt>u  1959' 

April  1950  Units  687,843  100,0^/o  89  J% 

Units  Removed  1950-59: 


Dsmoliticn 

-13,606 

-  2,0% 

-   U8% 

Conversion 

-15,686 

-  2,3 

-  2,0 

Merger 

-17,290 

-  2,5 

-  2,3 

Other  yv\ean3  V 

-22,354 
r-68,936) 

-  3,2 
{-10,0%) 

-  2.9 

Total  Removed 

(-  9,0%) 

Remoinlng  1950  Units  618,907  90,0%  80,1% 

Units  Added  1950- 59s 


Nev/  Construction 

Conversion 

Merger 

Other  Sources  f,/ 

103,123 

C:%878 

8,07/ 

7,419 

(153,497) 

772,404 

15,0% 
5,0 
1,2 
1,1 

13,4% 
4,5 
1,0 
].0 

Total  Added 

Decambsr  1959  Units 

(22,3%) 
112,3% 

v19.9%) 
100,0% 

1/        Lot:3S  due  to  shifts  to  non-residentiai  i^sa;  "unfit"  condition,  fire,  flood 

end  collapse;  and  changes  to  rooming  unlfs. 
2/       Addirions  due  to  shift  from  non-rejidenrla!  jpace  and  changes  from  eorlier 

rooming  units. 
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As  ccn  ba  -een  in  the  preceding  rable,   10  percent  of  the   1950  supply  was  removed 
from  the  inventory  between  1950  and  1959,    The  largest  lingie  group  of  units  was.  iost  by 
a  variety  of  means  including  shift  tc  non-residential  use,  deifruction  by  ure,  flood,   col- 
lapse and  other  causes;  deterioration  to  the  extent  of  becoming  unffr  fcr  human  habitation; 
and  adaptation  of  former  dwelling  units  to  sleeping  rooms  or  lodging  fcciiitieSo    A  total 
depletion  of  22,354  units  was  accounted  for  by  these  cauasSo 

More  than  17,000  units  were  lost  by  merger,  that  \i  they  were  combined  with  other 
small  units  to  make  larger  units.  Nearly  15,700  units  were  involved  in  conversions  which 
resulted  in  thsir  loss  to  the  inventory,  Rnaily,  a  total  of  13,600  units  —  two  percent  of 
the  1950  supply  —  were  domoli^hed  during  the  course  of  the  decade. 


The  net  number  of  units  remalmr>g  the  "same"  i  n  1959  — 
discounting  those  removed  during  the  period  —  toraled 
618,  907o    This  represented  90  percent  of  the  starO'ing 
Inventory  In  1950. 


Of  the  units  added  befween  1950  and  1959,  new  construction  accounted  for  the 
largest  share  by  far„    More  than  103,000  newly-constructed  unit*  —  roughly  10,000  per 
year  —  were  accounted  for  In  the  1959  supply.    This  factor  alone  represented  a   IS-per- 
cent  expansion  In    the  1950  supply^-  Anc^J^ar  34,900  units,  or  five  percent,  were  added 
In  the  form  of  newly-converted  units.    Newly-merged  units  —  combined  from  smaller 
units  -"  added  another  1 ,2  percent  or  8, 100  units.    Miscellaneous  sourcei  occo-unfed 
for  a  final  7,400  units.    These  wore  primadly  drawn  from  units  not  previously  clarified 
as  dwelling  quarters,  for  example  a  former  rooming  house  or  sleeping  room  facility  con- 
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verted  to  a  one-room  dweliing  unit;  units  crecred  from  such  non-rejidentiaJ  space  as 
a  store  or  garage;  or  units  moved  to  a  site  In  the  area  during  the  study  periods 


The  153,500  units  add^d  to  the  inventory  In  Merropoliton 
Boston  represent  the  market  for  total   new  supply  In  the 
area  during  the  1950-59  period.     On  an  annual  basis,  rhe 
Gvercga  Sncrernont  to  the  area  Inventory  was  mco  than 
15/300  units  par  yeofo    Approximotely  rwo-jhirds  of  this 
total  were  In  rh<2  form  of  newly-constructed  units  with  the 
rerralnlnn  pcrtior^  In  nswiy-converted  and  merged  units  as 
well  oj  mi£cellcne<x>j  sources. 


Building  Permits,    Building  permit  records  available  for  the  City  of  Boston  as 
well  as  the  remaining  parts  of  tho  rnstropolitan  area,  show  fhs  pattern  of  annual  fluc- 
tuations in  area  building  activity  during  the  decade,    in  addition,  they  provide  verifi- 
cation for  the  new  construction  total  shown  in  the  cfvvelling  unit  inventory  previously 
discussed. 

For  the  years  1950  through  1959,  a  total  of  110,480  dv/olilr^  units  were  authorized 
in  the  metropolitan  areoo    Theso  figures  are  for  complete  years  including  all  of  1950.    If 
th,e  first  three  months  of  1950  were  excluded  —  for  comparabiUty  to  the  1950-59  data 
discussed  above  —  opproximately  107,000  permits  were  issuedo    This  can  be  compared 
with  the  103,000-plus  units  in  rK)W  construction  reported  in  the  Cer^us  tabulation  —  an 
unusually  high  correlation  for  this  typo  of  data.    Indications  oro  consequently,  that  not 
only  are  all  jurisdlctiong  within  the  metropolitan  area  iisufr^j    p2?fr.ifi  but  also  that  the 
degree  of  coverage  in  each  jurisdiction  is  high. 
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The  pattern  of  permit  activity  in  the  Boston  area  generaiiy  followed  business 
cycle  developments  during  the  past  decade  =    Highs  were  In  the  early  paii-  of  the  decade 
—  1950  end  1951  o    TTiere  was  a  conjietent  drop  to  a  trough  In  1954  with  a  slight  re- 
covery in  1955  followed  by  another  turn-down  to  the  decade  low  In  1957.,     Since  that 

time,  thore  has  been  a  steady  increc:3o    Actually  the  trend  established  in  1957,   1958 
and  1959  has  continued  through  1962  with  Indications  that  the  peak  in  the  early  part 

of  the  lost  decade  will  be  achieved  again  in  the  near  future. 

The  pattern  followed  In  Boston  Is  not  unlike  other  cities  throughout  the  nation, 
with  activity  levels  between  low  and  high  points  at  a  ratio  of  2-io-l  »    The  patterns 
within  metropolitan  subareos  approximated  thoie  for  the  total  regiono    The  "iplit"  be- 
tween rha  city  and  the  remainder  of  the  metropolitan  atca  generally  reflected  the  pat- 
tern of  household  movements  as  well  as  the  availability  of  building  sIteSo 

Table  19,  below,  summarizes  dwelling  unit  permit  data  for  the  city  and  metro- 
politan area  bstween  1950  and  1959; 
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Tcb!e  19.   DV/ELLING  UNITS  AlTTHORiZED  I^ BY  EUiLDiNG 


PERMITS,   BOSTON  AR 

BA,   1950-1960 

Year 

Boston  City 
2,353 

Remainder  of  Area 
12,761 

Total   Boston  Area 

1950 

15,114 

1951 

3,636 

10,294 

13,980 

1952 

1,390 

10,179 

11,569 

1953 

1,273 

10,390 

11,663 

1954 

647 

10,023 

10,670 

1955 

844 

10,673 

11,517 

1956 

575 

9,292 

9,867 

1957 

396 

7,044 

7,440 

T958 

599 

8,108 

8,  707 

1959 

604 

9,349 

9,953 

Decade 

;  Total 

12,367 

98,113 

110,480 

Annual 

Average 

1,237 

9,811 

11,048 

1/    Includes  private  and  public  units. 

Metropolitan  Housing  Outlook 

The  basic  forces  which  gave  shape  to  the  metropolitan  area  housing  market  during 
the  1950-60  period  are  expected  to  continue  during  the  coming  years.     Population, 
which  for  the  lost  decade  showed  a  7  =  4  percent  gain,  should  increase  at  approximately 
the  same  rate  during  the  1960-70  period,     Projecticns  into  the  1970-80  decade  show 
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sharp  increases  In  the  r-ate  of  popuiarion  galni  however,  e-peclally  during  the  first  half 
of  the  decade.     The  pressures  of  pcpulorion  growrh,   fundamenfal  in  creating  the  net  de- 
mand for  additional  units  can  definitely  be  expected  to  suitain  part  overall  rates  of 
housing  inventory  galas. 

Although  it  Is  difficult  —  and  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis  —  to 
project  specific  ccmponenfs  of  inventory  change  which  might  take  place  during  the 
coming  years,  the  general  outlines  of  future   housing  market  shifts  can  be  set  forth  with 
reasonable  certainty  at  this  point.     Rates  of  demolition  con  be  expected  to  continue  at 
high  rates.     Highway  program  activities  will  probably  accelerate  Inventory  removals 
—  especially  as  the  proiected  Interstate  radlals  penetrate  the  core  area  of  the  region, 
cutting  through  intensively  developed  residential  sections. 

Housing  code  enforcement,  public  improvements  of  various  types  and  urban  re- 
newal --  even  if  less  "clearance"  oriented  —  will  also  continue  to  create  losses  in 
the  existing  inventory.    As  in  the  past,  these  !o£c:es  can  be  expected  to  cluster  at  the 
lower-quality  end  of  the  scale.     Rre  and  collapse,  adaptation  of  existing  residential 
structures  to  other  uses;  deterioration  and  nev/,   "unfit"  dwellings  will  also  take  rheir 
toll.  Changing  tastes,  continuing  ob^lescence,  residential  deterioration  and  Increases 
in  personal  income  levels  will  all  continue  to  create  strong  denrand  for  new  and  Improved 
residential  units.    As  new  displacements  and  gains  in  demand  emerge,  markets  will  be 
generated  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  not  only  for  new  construction,  but  also  mergers, 
newly-converted  units  and  additions  to  the  inventory  from  other  sources. 
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Bc-ed  on  pCDjIo'-ion  gi'ov/'h  demands,   indicated  demolition 
and  other  removaU  from  exisring    inventoi-y,   we  conservati- 
vely p'oject  an  average  addition  to  the  metropolitan  housing 
invenrory  of  15,000  units  per  year  for  the  coming    15  years. 
This  number  of  groJ5  additioni  should,   we  believe,   be  readily 
absorbed  into  the  metropolitan  areo  rriarket^     Tl-.i:  ij  c  lower 
average  rate  then  was  octuolly  recorded  during  the  pa;T  de- 
cade and  one  which  should  prove  particularly  conservative 
during  the  expected  rapid  growth  years  in  the  beginning 
Seventies. 


Multi-Family  UnitSo       Multi-family  and  rental  units  are  of  particular  interest 
to  this  analysis  from  the  standpoint  of  downtown  residential  potentlaL     On  a  metro- 
politan area  basis  acHvities  during  the  past  decade  as  already  pointed  our  have  been 
In  favor  of  single-family  and  ownership  units o    Unadjusted  inventory  trends  show  that 
approximately  8  percent  of  all  newly-occupied  units  between  1950  and  1960  were 
rented.    The  adjusted  figures  for  units  added  by  components  to  the  inventory  show 
stronger  trendi  in  favor  of  rental  occupancies.     Of  the  newly-conitrwCied  units  added 
to  the  inventory,   nearly  17  percent  were  renter-occupied.     This  figure  increases  to  18 
percent  If  only  those  units  which  were  actually  occop'ed  cfe  included.     Of  those  units 
added  ro  the  inventory  from  other  sources,  virtually  all  were  rejuter-occupled.    More 
than  fwo-thirds  of  units  changed  by  conversion  and  approximately  one  in  five  of  the 
newly-merged  units  were  rented « 

The  Boston  area,  and  especially  the  City  of  Boston,  has  remained  a  strong  rental 
communlryo    In  1960,  approximately  48  percent  of  ail  occupied  units  were  rented,  well 
above  the  national  average.    Although  the  1960  figure  showed  a  drop  from  the  1950 
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level,  when  more  than  55  percenf  of  cf-ea  uni's  were  renrer-occup'ied,  a  relafively 
stable  total  number  of  renters  were  In  rhe  Bo-*on  market  for  both  years..  The  renter 
figure  for  1960  included  more  rhan  367.000  hcuieholdso 


In  more  recent  yea'-;,-  apotmenti  have  been  accounting  for 
an  Increasing  "jhare"  of  total  starts  in  the  areOo    This  pattern 
Is,  of  courie.  In  line  v/irh  the  phenomenal  national  increase 
in  con^tTjctior:,  consumer  demand  and  acceptance  of  multi- 
family  rental  accommodations  In  contrasr  to  the  FiftieSo    in 
1960  fcr  example^   nearly  1^,700  units  were  built  in  structures 
of  five  or  more  units  against  a  total  private  count  of  9,71 1 
unirSo    This  represented  17  =  4  percent  of  oil  p-ivate  authorlzo- 
tlons  during  that  yecro    In  1961,  the  percentage  more  then 
doubled  with  4/276  multl-famliy  unlti  In  a  total  of  11,258 
~  38  percent  of  all  permits,,    The  trend  for  1962,  continuing 
from  the  two  earlier  years^,  showe  nearly  50  percent  of  all  units 
in  rhe  five-plus  structure  categoryo 


These  data  are  summarized  in  Table  20,belows 

Table  20.        DWELLSNG  UNIT  AUTHORJZATJONS  BY 


TYPE  OFUNiT,  METROPOUTAN  BOSTON; 
1960,   1961  AND  1962 

Three-Year 
1960  1961  1962  ~T^v7i 


A,    Number  of  Unitss 


Private  Unltss 

1- Family 

7,520 

6,561 

5,900 

19,981 

2-4  Family 

493 

421 

733 

1,647 

5  or  more  Family 

1,698 

4,276 

5,974 

n ,  948 

Total 

9,711 

11,258 

12,607 

33,576 

Public  Units 

361 

661 

450 

1,472 

All  Units 

10,072 

11,919 

13,057 

35,048 

Percent  Distribution 

of  Private  Units 

By  Types 

1- Family 

77.5% 

58 » 3% 

46.8% 

59  J  % 

2-4  Family 

5J 

3«7 

5o8 

4o9 

5  or  more  Family 

17o4 

38o0 

47o4 

36.0 

Total 

100.0% 

100»0% 

100,0% 

100oO% 
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Based  on  trends  established  during  rhe  pGit  decade  ai  well   as  in  more  recent  years, 
we  conservatively  project  the  merropolltan  area  mjiti-famiiy  marker  af  2,000  units  per 
year  —  slightly  more  than  13  percent,  on  the  overage,  of  the  15,000  unit  overall  market 
previously  projected c    in  individuo!  yeon,  rhla  percentoge  con  be  expected  to  increase 
and  decrease  from  the  average  even  In  a  relarively  stable  total  area  marketc    This  has 
been  the  case  in  1960,    1961  and  1962,  when  the  2,000-unit  figure  and  the  13  percent 
were  substantially  exceeded  even  considering  nev-ly-aurhorized  units  alone  and  apart 
from  the  heavy  renter-orienred  additions  from  other  iourceSo    These  high  p-srcontagss  are 
not  expected  however  to  hold  on  a  sustained  baiis  throughout  rhe  next  15  yeorjo    The  13 
percent  overall  average  during  the  coming  period  should  be  readily  absorbed  into  the 
Boston  market  by  the  anticipated  rental  demand, howevero 

Downtown  Housing  Mcker 

The  central  area  of  Boston  has  not  provided  a  majcf  market  for  new  houiing   in 
many  yearso    On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  general  "flight  to  the  suburbs"  accom- 
panied by  population  decline  in  the  central  city  and  the  central  sections  of  Boston. 
Bare!;/    offsetting  this  population  decline  in  housing  terms  ha§  been  a  rapid  decrease 
in  the  average  size  of  household  which,  coupled  with  increasing  vacancy  rates,  has 
sustained  a  small  market  for  new  construction  and  ether  inventory  additions  throughout 
recent  years. 


Two  fundamsnt-al  'ractors  have  operated  at  root  in  the  decline 
in  Boston's  housing  market.    These  ore  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  new  suitable  sites  in  sound  neighborhoods  for  the  development 
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of  sizable  new  ^e=iden*iai  offerings,     The'^e  partem^  ore  of 
cou''3e  changing  wirh  the  jnrroducnon  of  urban  renewal  and, 
as  wilt,  ba  discussed  in  further  deroi  1  belovv,   new  residential 
units  meeting  general  jtondards  of  contemporary  residential 
development  have  recently  been  coming  onto  the  mor  ket  in 
Central  Boi*'on,     A  numbe'  of  other  key  facor^  ab.o  support 
the  close-in  housing   marker  creating  a  srfong,    "inherent" 
demand  for  new  housing  unit:.    These  underlying  forces  have 
created  the  bosli  for  successful  recent  offerings  and  provide 
some  iniight  into  the  potential  for  the  central  area  residential 
redevelopment.    These  points  are  discussed  in  fu'ther  detail  in 
the  paragraphs  which  folloWo 


Main  Supporrg.  Three  key  factors  need  to  be  considered  in  projecting  the  under- 
lying demand  for  potential  new  mui'i-family  offerings  in  the  do/vn*own  areoo  These  are 
as  followss 


1 ,  Specialized  Markets.     Perhaps  the  strongest  single  bos  is  for  close- 

in  living  is  rhe  waik-to-work  markets    The   Downtown  work  force 
at  the  present  t![me  totals  more  than  200,  000.    Nearly  21  percent 
of  the  metropolitan  area  work  force  is  currently  located  in  the 
downtown  making  Boston  one  of  the  more  highly  cenimli2.ed  cities 
sn  the  U.S.  8n  addition,  the  present  downtown  work  force  can  be 
expected  to  expand  by  25^,000  workers  during  the  next  15  years, 
with  another  10, 000-plus  new  workers  In  the  odjocent  close-in 
sections. 

Rental-oriented  households  are  strongly  represented  in  the  down- 
town work  force.    Typical  of  this  group  are  white-coilor  workers 
and  junior  executives  many  of  whom  otioch  major  importance  ro 
convenience  and  prestige.    This  would  be  true  for  single  persons, 
as  well  as  younger  and  older  couples  without  children. 

Even  apart  from  members  of  the  downtown  work  force,  t'^o  addi- 
tional sources  provide  important  potential  for  rhe  cloie-In  rental 
market.    These  are  retirees  seeking  rhe  convenience  and  varied 
activities  ovailable  In  the  downtown;  and  business  organizations 
seeking  to  provide  accommodations  for  visiting  personnel  staying  . 
in  the  area  for  a  short  time  as  well  as  newly-crrlving  employees 
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moving  Into  t-he  o-ea  for  the  firs?  time,    it  is  nof  uni^^uol  for 
major  business  co'pcrotions  to  "moite-- lease''  a  Jorge  numbe? 
of  units  for  these  pu'poiei  in  preference  to  hotel  or  other  types 
of  accommodations  for  soch  employees. 

Recen'  Offe'"ings.      in  recent  yeo":  a  n;_mbe'  of  new  offerings 
have  come  onto  the  downtovi-n  market.    AirhGugh  the:e  have 
been  relatively  small  in  number  of  unns  by  contra^''  to  potential 
demand  --  and  they  have  been  oriented  primarily  to  upper-In- 
come g'oups  --  they  provide  indghts  into  the  potentlol  for  new 
downtown  residential  development o    Two  examples,  both  rapidly 
leoied-up  according  to  Our  Information,  o'e  the  330  Beacon 
Street  development  and  Charles  River  Po'k  in  the  West  End  re- 
development oreoo     The  Beacon  Street  p'oject  ii  o  luxury  cpart-- 
ment  on  the  waterside  of  Beacon  Street  in  a  Back  Bay  location 
overlooking  the  Chorles  River,    ir  is  a  luxury  development  con- 
taining a  total  of  72  units.,    Some  of  theje  ore  duplexejo    All 
provide  special  luxury  fectureso     Rents  In  itanda.'d  uniij  range 
up  to  $750  per  month  o 

Charles  River  Park,  a  lorge  offering,  provided  approximately  500 
units  in  two  major  elevator  itructurej  together  with  a  imall  number 
of  town  house  rental  unitSo     Our  information  is  thot  approximately 
three-fourths  of  ai!  units  were  leased  prior  to  the  completion  of 
model  apartments.    The  Charles  River  Park  development  ii  expected 
to  continue,  using  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ground  made  aval  la- 
ble  under  the  West  End  Redevelopment  Projecr  and  will  ujiimotely 
contain  a  total  of  approximately  2,400  units„ 

Analysis  of  these  two  examples,  as  well  as  other  comparable  offer- 
ings in  the  downtown  and  close-in  oreos,  indicate  the  potential 
r^-ponse  to  subsequent  development o    The  strength  of  the  market  for 
these  two  particular  projects  can  be  attributed  in  port  to  past 
"under-supply"  in  new  downtown  aporrmentSo    The  more  fundamental 
factors  however  —  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  —  have 
provided  the  major  impetus  for  rental  successo 

Suitable  Environment »     The  key  factor  in  conve'Ting  potential  de- 
mand In  downtown  and  ciose-in  areas  to  actual  rentals  or  sales  is 
the  creation  of  suitable  residential  environment  ond  suitable  units  to 
meet  specialized  needs  of  this  market,    inhe'-ent  demand  factors  ore 
strong,    if  impediments  to  development  con  be  eliminated  and  imagi- 
native, appropriately. priced  and  well-located  buildings  are  placed 
on  the  market,  the  latent  demand  should  be  realized. 
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Speclficcliy,  v/e  believe  rhar  close-in  Bo;rcn  can  provide  ;uirabie  loccTlons 

a~c  compet-e  effect-ively  for  a  20-pe'-cent  sho'e  of  all  apartmenh  projected  for  the 

metropolitan  area  during  the  coming  yeo"-,.   On  on  average  bo  as,   thi''  would   mean 

approxirriotely  400  apo'-rmenr;  pe^  year.     Thii  figu'e,   of  cou'':e,    covers  all  cpo'tment 

types,  all   locations  v/irhm  rhe  cenrral  c-ea  and  rental   level;,     in  individual  years, 
the  figure  can  be  expected  tc  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  average.     Ove-"  a  15-year 

period,  however,,  a  conservatively  projected  absorption  of  6,000  unir_  in  the  central 

area  can  definitely  be  expected. 


The  proportion  of  the  rote  I  area  market  which  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  cenrral  area  la  at  ieoit  in  poft,  a  function  of 
public  policyo     Element;  \n  that  policy  vvouid  include   the 
amount  of  ground  area  mode  ovailoble  for  new  develcpment; 
the  price  at  which  ground  would  be  made  available  to  privote 
developers  under  an  urban  renewal  type  of  operation,  and  the 
efforts  placed  behind  other  speciaiized  types  of  activ'i'tie-;  in- 
cluding FHA  programs. 

In  addirion  and  of  key  importance,  the  degree  to  which  public 
commitments  were  made  to  create  residential  amenities  appeal- 
ing to  a  broader  marker,  would  airo  ccntroi  the  final  dov^ntown 
market  potential  o     Specifically,  ir  low-aen-iry,  fami  ly-o'ienred 
accommodations  were  made  available  with  opproprio'e  iupporr  in 
new  schools,  playgrounds  and  similar  facilities,  the  figv/feo  p'O- 
jected  above  could  be  expected  to  expand  £jb:^rcntioliy,.     Al- 
though the  residenriol  potential  for  clo:e-in  areOi  isviftuolly 
unlimited  In  this  sense,  eipecially  In  compariion  tc  pair  level-, 
of  activity,  o  reasonable  high-range  figure  in  contract  to  the 
conservative  6,000  already  set  forth  might  be  9,000  unitSo    On 
an  average  basis,  this  would  be  6ZZ  uniri  per  year  or  obout  30 
percent  of  the  area-wide  rental  market »     The  developmer.t  of 
sale  units  In  the  downtown  could  even  further  expand  this  figure. 
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Programmed  Development^    Approximately  5,000  unit:  have  already  been 
committed  to  other  projects  v/Irhin  the  central  a^ea.-     Mo^t  p''cminenf  among  these 
are  the  3,200  units  projected  for  the  Waterfront  development  and  2,,400  units  pro- 
jected In  the  Charles  River  Pai-k  extensions  of  the  Westend  Urban  Rene-vol  O'ea^ 
Another  400  units,  we  understand,  are  committed  to  miscellaneoui  programs  in- 
cluding the  White  Fund  development., 


Taking  the  "residual"  uncommltred  porenrial  only,  a  minimum 
of  1,000  additional  residential  units  would  appear  to  be  sup- 
portable in  the  dov-ntown  area  during  the  coming    15  years„ 
This  figure  is  conservative  as  already  indicated  and  could  be 
expanded  by  another  3,000  units  depending  on  public  policy 
and  private  activities  in  other  parts  of  the  central  o'eoc.  Con- 
versely, activities  elsewhere  notwithstanding,   the  housing 
market  opportunities  downrown  ore  unique  and  rhe  projected 
minimum  figure  should  be  readily  attainable o 


Development  Guide II neSo      The  greatest  parr  of  the  projected  expansion  In 
the  downtown  inventory  would  be  in  newly-construcfed  unitSo    However^  conversions, 
merger  and  other  sources  as  previously  mentioned  can  also  be  expected  to  make  con- 
tributions to  the  expanding  downtown  inventoryo    Typical  for  example,  would  be  the 
type  of  unit  offered  In  the  recently-converted  Hotel  Bel!evue»    Other  instances  of 
this  type  can  be  expected  during  the  coming  years. 

A  major  share  of  new  offerings  should  be  oriented  to  the  middle  and  upper- 
middle  income  brackets  with  rents  ranging  generally  in  rhe  $100p00-$195.00  per 
month  category  for  units  up  to  three  bedroomSo     Offerings.mthe  lower-middle  and 
lower  income  categories,  as  previoysly  mentioned,  are  matter  of  public  policy  and 
would  represent  the  greatest  potential  expansion  factor  in  the  downtown  market. 
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!n  rermv  of  unir  types,   mulri-famiiy  elevaror  srructures  ore  generally  projected,. 
Although  lovz-rise  structures,   rov/  houdes,-    rr;aI;onettes  and  rov/n  house  unit3,   even 
garden  apartments  might  be  Included  for  variation  in  design  features  ai  well  oi  added 
open  space,    light  and  air,   these  type-;  "would  probably  represent  only  a  imail  proporrion 
of  the  total  units  involved  In  the  Downtown  developments 

In  locational  terms,  a  number  of  key  opportunities  ore  available  for  new  resi- 
dential development  in  the  downtown.     Perhaps  most  prominent  among  rhese  is  the  lo- 
cation on  Boylston  and  Tremont  Street  facing  the  Boiton  Garden  and  Common.     This 
location  v/ould  be  particularly  desirable  for  elevator  siructures  oriented  to  upper-middle 
and  upper  income  groupSo     Special  opportunities  would  be  available  in  such  advantage- 
ous residential  locations  as  the  Sourh  Cove  and  Chinarown  areas.    The  rradirionally 
strong  identification  of  specialized  market  groups  with  these  areas,  would  give  them 
"built-in"  consumer  acceptance.    The  Bay  Village  rehabilitation  efforts  already  indi- 
cate the  potential  for  these  areas.    These  would  be  particularly  suited  for  less  expensi- 
ve,  lower-density  and  fami ly-C,.!iiSnted  units,  town  houses  end  other  low-ribe  structures. 

In  the  Tufts-  NewEngland  Medical  Center  a  unique  market  is  generated  by  the 
hospital  facilities.    This  would  include  not  only  the  relatively  high-income  professional 
personnel  but  also  the  middle  and  lower-income  groups  employed  at  the  Medical  Center 
in  a  variety  of  jobs  as  well  as  students  matriculating  at  the  center.    Specialized  offer- 
ings meeting  the  needs  of  these  groups  in  the  Medical  Center  area  could  also  be  de- 
veloped. 
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Part  D„    Transient  Acco.T^rncc'aricns 

The  potential  for  new  downtown  tran^lenr  uniti  In  Bc:ton  \i  itrong..     On  the  one 
hand,  the  Boiton  market  hat  been  generating  a  sizable  transient  demand  and  supporting 
an  extensive  complement  of  hotel  and  mote!  faciiitie;  throughout  the  metropolitan  area, 
Much  of  this  danrand  has  focujed  crd  will  continue  to  focui  on  the  downtown o    The  sup- 
ply of  existirg  units  on  the  other  hand  -^  in  the  metropolitan  area  cs  weil  as  downtown 
is  becoming  objolete  in  functional  and  locotional  termjo    Despite  inadequacies  in  the 
inventory,  even  at  the  present  time,  area  rrsotels  and  hotek  are  reporting  occupancy 
levels  above  the  rational  average o 


Looking  ahead,  the  cipticok  is  for  further  growth  in  demand, 
espscially  af  the  core  erooo    This  growth  will  ho  supported 
by  expansion  in  several  key  mcrketSo    The  ccr^truction  of 
new  facilities  would  not  only  serve  to  meet  growing  demand 
and  rcducG  gapj  in  present  supply  but  also  to  enhcnce  Boiton's 
compofitive  position  vi§=-a-vis  other  cities,  egp^cSally  for  con- 
ventions and  meeting  actlvftSeSo    We  definitely  rocommend  that 
sitej  for  odditional  transient  units  be  incorporated  into  the  GNRP 
plan  as  desirable  and  supportable  for  the  downtown  a§  well  as  for 
the  city  os  a  wholeo 


Key  demand  and  supply  factors  operating  in  the  transient  market  are  set  forth  in  the 
paragraphs  which  foHs'iA/,  tc^ether  with  specific  recommendbtSons  on  the  scale  and  char- 
acter of  recommendsd  new  units. 

Demand  Factors 


The  Boston  C'"->a  —  central  in  New  England  —  is  positioned  to  top  one  of  the  nation's 
major  travel  flows.    Already  the  key  desfsncHon  in  the  New  England  region  for  business  and 
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pleasure  travelers,   markers  supporting  Ecsron'i  rravel-'-erving  businesse:  face  major  growth 
prospects  in  the  coming  years  = 


Movements  at  Logan  internarionat  Ai'port  perhaps  serve  ro 
summarize  the  present  >cole  of  Bo^rcn  travel  acrivirie-  re- 
lative to  other  locarions  Oi  well  cs  any  single  relatively 
available  index>     in  1961,    Logan  reported  a  total  of  more 
than  1  .5  million  enplaned  poisengerj.     On  a  national  .-.cale, 
this  placed  Logan  in  a  group  of  15  UoS=  hubs  with  at  lea-.t 
one  million  passenger;,    it  wos  exceeded  only  by  such  giants 
as  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angele;;  followed  clovely 
behind  the  specialized  regional  interchange  points  such  as 
Atlanta,   Dallas  and  Miami;  and  ran  well  ahead  of  Philadelphia 
and  Detroit,  both  larger  in  population  termSo 


The  scale  of  Boston's  population  ond  economy  alone  is  the  ba.i:  for  a  major  pcrrion 
of  its  heavy  visitc  traffico    With  more  than  2,500,000  regidenrj  at  present,    Boston  is 
seventh- largest  among  UoSo  merropolitcn  centers.    The  1,CC0, 000-plus  job,  in  the  area 
cover  a  diversified  set  of  activitiei  rcnging  from  manufccturing,  distribution  and  reroil 
trade  to  government,  education,  culturai  ond  religious  crganizotion.  —  all  of  which 
generate  a  high  degree  of  personnsi  rr.cvemenr  ond  inrerchcngeo    In  the  furure,   continued 
growth  is  expected  to  carry  the  area's  population  to  more  than  3,000,000  pericni  by  1975 
and  a  job  total  approaching  1,500, 000 o 

More  specifically,  three  key  travel  markets  provide  the  basis  for  Boston's  hotel  and 
morel  induj^ryo    These  markets  —  commercial  travel;  conventions  and  meetings;  and  tour- 
ism —  are  discussed  in  further  detail  in  the  following  pcrcgraphs  as  they  relate  to  the 
areawide  market  for  transient  accommodations  and  its  specific  focus  in  Downtown  Boston. 
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Business  Traveler^:;     Seven  key  generatrn  creafe  the  masn^rrecm  of  busineis  travel 
in  the  Bciton  area.    Of  coun,a,   rr,Gny  of  rhe:e  iorce  generofcrs  stimulore  tourist  and  other 
per::onal  trip:  az  v/eil  ci  providing  ":eiling  poinri"'  for  Eoiton  Ci  o  ccnvenrion  center.-     How- 
ever, the  individual  factorj  with  regard  to  theie  other  r^o  typei  of  morkeTi  are  discuised 
separately  in  a  subsequent  lecrion. 

The  business  travel  factors  ere  ai  follows; 

lo        Governrr.3r.J  ActivitieXo     Theie  woiild  Include  the  city,  county,  stare 
and  Federal  governmenrSo    Government  agenciei  at  all  leveli  nov/  em- 
ploy a  total  of  cpproxirriotely  150,CO0  pericn$»    More  than  45,000  ore 
in  Federal  Governmenr  civilian  jcbi  in  scores  of  cgencie*.     State 
Government  headquarteri  are  locared  in  this  caplfcl  ciry  and  generate 
4rjj>3-  to  the  legislature,  the  State  courts  as  well  os  fo  the  executive, 
regulatory  and  administrative  agencies  hou^d  in  the  Boston  areOo  City 
and  county  governrr.onri  aiiO  generate  eome  buiinsis  rrcvel,  although 
to  a  lesser  ektenr  then  Stare  cr  FederaL 

2o         Rnance  and  Iniurcnce  Headquarrer^,    Boston  h  one  of  the   nation's 
traditional  cenferi;  of  r1  nance o    The  Rrst  Federal  Reserve  District 
banking  fGCillties  ore  headquartered  in  Boston  and  serve  the  six-state 
New  England  region »    Many  of  the  nation's  oldest  and  strongest  banks 
are  situated  here,  funding  not  only  local  and  regional  bugineis  opera- 
tions, but  also  gsrving  o  national  market.    Virtually  all  of  rhe  nation's 
top  securities  houses  ore  represented  in  the  local  area.    Some  of  the 
nation's  largest  injiurcnce  carriers  have  major  offices  in  Boston  --  John 
Hancock,  New  England  Mutual,   Liberty  Mutual,  Prydential,   Hartford 
insurance  Group,  to  mention  a  few, 

3o         Processing  and  Manufacturing ,     Suppliers  and  buyers  as  well  as  employ- 
ees  from  branch  pSants  located  in  other  parts  of  the  nation  visit  the  esti- 
mated 5,700  manufacturing  esrablishments  cpsratSng  in  rhe  Boiton  area 
at  the  present  time.    Although  more  decentralized  with  respect  to  the 
close-in  area  than  orher  types  of  business-travel  generators,  an  estimated 
2,400  manufacturing  establishments  are  presently  located  wirhin  the  City 
of  Bostono    Visitors  to  these  In-city  planrs  would  be  porticularly  attracted 
to  the  downtown  area  a§  a  ccnvenSont  stopover  point o  ■ 
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Mckering  Foncfion:,      incLding  A'hcle^cle  q^  Aell  c-  reioil  Qcnvines, 
the  mulri-bi  llion  dollar  diitribution  foncr:on  in  the  6c>ron  oreo  gene- 
rcre;  exteniive  buiinej-.  travel:    Although  some  decentrolizorion  has 
taken  piece/   major  regional  buying  facilirie;  ce  .till  focu-.ed  in  the 
core  areo  of  the  region.- 

Educc!ion-ai  end  Religion.  Center,      One  of  rhe  nunon'j  fop  centers 
of  higher  education,    Bo;fcn  has  more  than  t.vc-icore  school i  and  col- 
lece;=     Many  of  these  drew  vijirori  from  all  porr^  of  rhe  world  Qi  well 
a5  the  notion.-     Among  the  Outitonding  facilifiei  located  in  and  near 
the  downrown  ore  the  Tufr'i  Medical  and  Dental  School,    Northeastern 
University,   MJT;,   Boston  University  and  rhe  New  Englond  Con.ervcrory 
of  MuiiCo    ALo  close  by  in  rhe  Back  Boy,    Fenwoy  and  Cambridge  sections 
are  Harvard  Univeriity  end  In  Medical  School,    Radcliffi,   Simmon;,   The 
hAai%achiiietr<  College  of  Art,   end  mcny  orheri^ 

Perhaps  the  principal  area  chu'ch  from  the   standpoint  of  generating  vi- 
sitor traffic  i;  the  Firir  Church  of  Chri;r,  Scienti:,r  which  includes  nor 
only  the  Mother  Church,   but  also  national  headquarter;  and  publishing 
operarlonXo    Major  stare  and  regional  facilirie.  for  Catholic  and  Protestant 
church  groupi  are  ci^o  located  in  the  area  end  generate  o  >ub;rantial  vol- 
ume of  trcveio 

Medical  Center,      Renowned  tor  !r^  specialized  medical  faciliriej  and  out- 
standing profeii;ional  people  in  the  medico!  and  health  service  field, 
Boston  I»  home  lo  ho:pirab  and  medical  ichooU  drawing  vi  .itoti,   patients 
end  students  from  all  parrs  of  rhe  ncricn  and  rhe  world..    Area  ho^pitals  pro- 
vide an  estimafed  7,000  beds  at  present »   Among  the  large  ones  are  the 
Mass  General  Hospital,   Petei    Sent    Brigham,    New  England  Deaconess, 
Beth  hraei,   Boston  Ci;y,  Childrens,  St oElizabeth,  VA  and  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  hospitalso 

Legal  and  Orher  Profejiionol  Ser/icejo     The  combination  of  cur-jonding 
educational  and  cultural  facilities,  attractive  living  environment  and 
professional  opportunities  hove  mcde  Boston  a  center  for  scientific,  en- 
gineering,   legal  and  medical  professicnalio    According  to  the  National 
Register  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel  maintained  by  rhe  National 
Science  Foundation,    Boston  ranks  fifth  among  the  nation's  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  number  of  residents  with  these  xpeciollzed  skUISo     Only  New 
York,   Los  Angeles,  Washington  and  Chicago  are  ahead.    The  organizations 
employing  these  professionals  lerve  other  ports  of  rhe  nation  as  well  as  over- 
seas locotionSo    They  attract  visitors  to  the  area  and  send  personnel  to  a 
similarly  wide  group  of  locationSo     One  large  Boston  area  research  firm,  as 
on  illustration,  which  has  a  particularly  wide  geographic  coverage  in  its 
business  activities,  is  reported  to  be  the  largest  single  customer  for  one 
of  the  nation's  top  airlineSo 
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Convention  Actlvlries.      Ecrton  is  v/ell  eitablU'hed  Qi  o  major  convention  center. 
In  recent  years,  typical  arrendance  has  been  running  in  the  170,000-plui  range  onnual- 
ly  with  the  total  number  of  conventicni  averaging  in  the  mid-200's.- 

The  convention  and  meeting  market    has  been  growing  roo'diy  in  recent  years, 
based  on  irtcreased  levels  of  economic  activity  a%  well  gj  on  increasing  number  of  orga- 
nizations meeting  more  frequently.     Boston  in  the  past,  ha;  been  severely  limited  in  the 
scale  of  conventions  it  could  attract <,     Key  I  nhibiting  factors  have  been  in  ihe  types  of 
meeting  facilities  ovallable  and  the  number  of  first-class  hotel  rooms  which  could  be 
committed  to  convention  delegates. 


The  availability  for  the  first  time,  in  approximately  two  to  three 
years,  of  the  new  city  auditorium  and  exhibition  hall  will  provide 
a  real  breakthrough  on  meeting  and  exhibition  facIlitieSo      The 
6, OOO-seot  auditorium,   containing  approximately  120,000  square 
feet  of  exhibition  space  and  meeting  rcomi  in  addition,  will  m,G!<e 
the  city  suitable  for  substantially  larger  conventions.    Although 
the  Boston  Garden  with  approximately  13,900  seats  has  been  ovall- 
abl©  as  an  Indoor  facility  for  many  years,  it  is  not  air-conditioned 
nor  is  It  well  suited  for  a  variety  of  usual  convention  functions. 


The  potential  availability  of  the  new  auditorium  has  already  improved  Boston's 
competitive  position  in  the  national  market.     Meetings  and  conventions  are  now  being 
signed  up  for  1964,  early  1965  and  to  a  limited  extent,  for  later  years,    in  negotiating 
with  involved  organizations  for  these  dates  the  new  auditorium  has,  we  understand, 
been  a  major  factor.    Indications  definitely  are  that  the  new  auditorium  will  substanti- 
ally expand  the  convention  market  for  the  City  of  Boston, 
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The  ^^ccrd  n^jor  iirrJtation  ha:  been  en  the  hcr-ei  supply  uds,  espaciaiiy  In  the 
central  area  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  auditorium.    Of  course,  the  prcpc:acl  Hotel 
America,  which  v/ill  contoin  approxirr.arely  1,CC0  rooms,   is  to  ha  immedici-oiy  adjacent 
to  the  convention  center^     Kov/ever,  ths  auditorium  and  exhibition  hall  provides  capa- 
city td  attraci-  convention;  drawing  nearly  10, COO  delegate*  ecch„ 

Typical  sleeping  room  requirements  for  such  top  conventions  are  in  the  5,000- 
unit  rcngeo    At  the  present  time  —  including  the  new  Hotel  America  —  a  total  of  only 
4, COO  sleeping  rooms  con  be  pledged  to  conventions  proposing  Boston  moetIngs„  This 
figure  includes  facilities  for  motor  hotels,  soma  of  which  are  farther  cuJ   fhan  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  convention  delegates,.    Even  though  the  total  number  of  rooms 
situc^cd     in  the  downtown  and  eliewhere  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  subotantiaily  larger 
than  the  4,000  available,  some  are  disqualified  by  reason  of  location,  cthars  by  reason 
of  quality  and  still  others  by  competing  marUetSo    For  example,  the  Stci-lor  vyith  a  total 
of  1,350  rooms  will  commit  only  800  to  conventions.    In  the  Prudential  Center's  Hotel 
America  only  600  of  the  projected  1,000  rooms  would  be  committedo 


Based  on  the  outlook  for  substantiGJ  expansion  in  Boston's  con- 
vention market,  there  is  a  shortage  of  first-class,  downtown 
hotel  and  motel  accommodations.    Of  course,  the  major  con- 
ventions alone  cannot  serve  to  complci'oly  support  additio.nal 
rooms,  although  they  provide  important  "bread-and-buttor" 
business.    The  greatest  portion  of  all  rr-eetings  in  the  Boston 
area  are  small  —  involving  delegates  numbering  in  the  lew 
hundreds,    A  motor  hotel  or  hotel  of  limited  size  with  appro- 
priate meeting  facilities  could  readily  accommodare  this  ty[*3 
of  operation  to  supplement  overflow  crowds  from  the  giant  con- 
ventions.   In  addition  of  course,  the  rr.arkets  sugge^Jcd  ebovo  in 
the  business-traveler  category  as  well  as  tourist  markets  as  dis- 
cussed below,  would  provide  major  2u;:port. 
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Tourism  and  Other  Perionai  T'"ip;„      Tourism  i;  a  one  billion  dollar  Industry  in  the 
New  England  area  or  the  present  time^   acco''ding  to  reports  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Bostonc     in  Massachusetts  it  is  ranked  a;  one  of  the  top  indu^rriej.     in  both  cases, 
the  City  of  Boston  figures  as  a  key  tourisr  deitinction. 


Nationally  as  well  oi  In  New  England,    tourut  and  pleasure 
travel  has  been  growing  iharply.     Basic  to  these  trends  have 
been  Increased  leisure  tlme^  greater  personal  mobility  with 
increosing  auto  OA^nership,   and  advancing  income  levels.. 
Continued  jrrengrh  In  these  factors  can  be  expected  to  sup- 
port additional  gains  In  the  future » 


Even  opart  from  the  factors  already  mentioned  which  serve  to  attract  business  and 
convention  delegates  to  the  area,   Boston  is  we  1 1- represented  in  a  broad  variety  of  acti- 
vities, functions  and  events  which  generate  extensive  tourist  and  personal  travel  to  the 
area.     Some  of  these  are  discussed  more  specifically  In  the  following  list: 

1  «         Sports  Events o     The  Boston  area  hcs  a  complete  year-round  series 

of  activities  in  sports.    It  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  Do  So  which 
provides  professional  competition  in  four  types  of  sports  —  baseball, 
hockey,   basketball  and  foorbalL    In  addition  to  the  professional 
activities,  the  intensive  concentration  of  colleges  In  the  area  pro- 
vides   najor  magnets  for  fans  of  inter-collegiate  sports.    Many  of 
the  major  facilirles  where  these  events  occur  are  located  In  or  near 
the  core  of  the  region.    These  include  rhe  Boston  Arena  in  Back  Boy, 
Boston  University  Football  Field,   Harvard  Stadium,   Fenway  Park  and 
the  Boston  Garden,    in  addition,  proposals  ore  currently  under  con- 
sideration to  locate  the  new  Boston  Coliseum  and  Stadium  In  the  South 
Cove  area  near  Fort  Point  Channel. 

2o         Shopping  Facilities.     Area  merchants  refer  to  Boston  as  "New  England's 
Shopping  Center''.  With  more  than  $3.25  billion  in  retail  sales.   Metro- 
politan Boston  is  by  far  the  largest  retail  shopping  center  In  the  region. 
Many  travelers  come  to  the  area,  portlcularly  to  the  downtown,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  largest  presentation  and  concentration  of  merchandise 
available  In  the  six-state  area. 
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Historic  ArtracrlonS:     The  Coloniol  and  Revolurionary  War  back- 
ground of  the  Boston  ai-eo  ii  o  national  drawing  card.     In  the  down- 
town,  the  Freedom  Trail  grouping  including  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House,    the  Boston  Massacre  Site,    Faneuil  Haii,     the  Paul   Revere 
House,    Old  North  Cho'ch,   the  whorf  location  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Parry,    Bunker  Hill  Monument  ond  other  well-knc^n  facilities  ore 
major  touriit  objectives,     the  downtovvn  renewal  plan  propo^e5  to 
knit  key  elements  among  Boston's  historic  site^  together  even  m.ore 
tightly  in  an  "Old  Boston  Center"  complex.     Underpinned  by  a 
prepesed  visiter  and  teyiit  eenter  leeated  in  the  dswnrewn  eif??9* 
this  could  be  a  major  attraction  and  in  itself  provide  important 
support  for  projected  new  tronslenr  accommodations  in  the  downtown 
area. 

Cultural  FactiitleSo     A  major  "try-out"  stopover  on  the  theatre  cir- 
cuir,    Boston  has  a  number  of  ImporTont  legitimare  theatres.     In  ad- 
dition,  shows,    €73crac.23,      end  other  thearrical  presentations  are 
Important  draws  for  outside  visitorSo    The  Boston  Symphony,  the  New 
England  Opera  Company  and  other  music  and  performing  arts  organi- 
zations are  active  In  the  area.     Nctionally-known  museum^  with  ex- 
fensl'  ^  and  specialized  attractions  are  also  available.    Concentrated 
on  the  Fenway  and  close  to  the  downtown  orea,   the  Museum  of 
Science,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Gardner  Museum  and  others  genera- 
te substantial  end  frequen?   travel  activity  for  Boston. 

Restaurants,  Night  Clubs,   Ecting  and  Drinking  Places.    There  are  pre- 
sentiy  more  rhon  2,900  ecf.ing  places  in  Metropolitan  Boston  and  at 
least  1,200  drinking  places  --  the  largest  concentration  In  the  New 
England  area.    The  downtown,  with  more  than  one  In  ten  of  the  area's 
total  of  such  establishments,  has  major  representation  in  this  field. 
These  restaurants,  clubs  and  lounges  not  only  serve  existing  downtown 
hotels, and  their  guests  cs  well  as  regular  downtown  patrons,  but  also 
draw  other  visitors  to  the  area  from  outside.     Proposals  to  strengthen 
and  extend  these  facilities  In  the  downtown  area  as  part  of  the  renewal 
plan  are  being  Incorporated  Into  GNRP  proposals.    These  would  serve 
to  further  enhance  such  attractions  for  the  downtown  area. 


Personal  Visits,       Occupants  of  relatively  small,   close-in  apartments 
require  "extra  bedrooms"  In  the  form  of  transient  accommodations  ro 
house  periodic  visitors.     Downtown  and  other  close-in  accommodations 
derive  part  of  their  occupancy  from  ihls  source  at  the  present  time. 
Projected  construction  of  extensive  new  apartments  in  the  downtown 
would  provide  an  even  greater  base  for  this  type  of  demand. 
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Note  On  interstate  Highway^:    The  po'-tially  complete  interstate  network  has  already 
created  an  entirely  different  pattern  with  respect  to  downtov/n  accejs.     After  completion, 
for  the  first  time  in  recent  years,   the  opportunity  to  move  direcriy  into  the  center  of  the 
region  on  high-capacity,   high-speed  freeway  facilities  from  all  directions  will  be  available. 
Penetrating  from  the  west  will  be  the  Mai£,\3chuietts  Turnpike  extension  and  from  the  north 
and  south,  1-95  and  1-93,  and  the  Southeast  Freewayo    Under  these  conditions,  the  mar- 
ginal advantages  of  peripheral  area  overnight  stopovers  will  increasingly  be  weighed  by 
the  tourist  against  advantages  In  downtown  variety  and  related  attract! ons. 


As  a  result  of  these  new  freev/ay  facilities,  the  downtown  will 
be  once  again  accessible  to  major  rhrough-traveler  tourist  mar- 
kets"?- some  90  percent  of  which  are  motoristSo    At  the  same 
time,  easier  downtown  accessibility  should  also  serve  to  expand 
other  markets  —  including  the  motoring  commercial  travelero 


Apart  from  highways,  other  key  Inter-regional  transportation  facilities  focus  on  the 
downtown  area„    Logan  field  —  minutes  away  from  the  downtown  —  is  one  of  the  closest 
to  the  central  business  area  among  major  UoS.  oirportSo    The  recent  completion  of  the 
Callahan  Tunnel  improves^  the  carfying  capacity  of  downtown-airport  routes.    !nter-city 
bus  and  rail  terminals  are  also  locoted  in  and  around  the  downtown  area. 

Supply  Factors 

The  generators  outlined  above  provide  a  high  volume  of  travel  activities  which 
support  an  extensive  supply  of  existing  transient  accommodations  in  the  areCo  In  the 
Boston  area  --  Including  the  city  and  surrounding  towns  In  the  areas  out  to  Route  128  — 
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there  ore  cppi-Oximately  15,000  fiore!  and  morei  foomv  ar  present.     On  on  annuo!  ba.sis 
these  provide  accommodorions  for  an  esrimcted  number    of  overnight  vhifori;  toraiing 
4,000,000  at  the  pre-ent  rirr,e. 


in  recent  yeorf,   the  number  of  hoieli  and  morel„  in  the  area 
have  been  increo'.ing  cr  the  rare  of  iix  to  seven  per  yearo 
E^2tween  1954  and  1953  --  the  most  recent  ovoiiobie  years 
for  which  reliable  overall  data  are  available  —  the  number 
of  motels  increared  from  36  to  71 ,    At  the  seme  time,  the 
number  of  hotels:  dropped  by  12  --  dov-fn  from  136  to  124.. 
Combining  the  two  types,  the  toral  number  increaied  from 
172  to  195  during  thii  four-year  periodo     During  the  jame 
four  yean,  the  vclurfie  of  groti  receipri  increozed  by  more 
than  $11  million  from  q  figure  of  approximoreiy  $43,000,000 
in  1954  to  opproxi more iy  $54,600,000  in  1958,  four  year*;  loter. 


In  the  City  of  Boston,  there  are  on  estimated  11,000  hotel  and  motel  rooms  at 
presents    The  greotest  portion  of  these  are  concentrated  in  a  limited  group  of  close- 
in  hotels  containing  approximetely  6,500  units.    Of  these^-  only  50  percent  can  be 
considered  to  provide  first-quality  units  --  according  to  q  recent  survey  --  considering 
such  criteria  as  fully  air-conditioned  rooms,  private  bath  for  all  rooms,  and  convenient 
parking  available  inadequate  supply. 

Despite  Inadequate  supply,  the  "performance"  in  occupancy  terms  of  the  cloje- 
in  facilities  has  been  outstanding  in  contrast  to  typical  performances  in  other  citieSo 
This  is  especially  true  recently,  where  occupancy  rates  in  many  older  hotels  are  re- 
flecting 0  surge  in  the  construction  of  new  transient  facilities,, 


Recent  data  on  occupancy  levels  in  a  substantial  sample  of 
Boston  hotels  indicates  that  area  occupancy  rates  ore  run- 
ning in  the  73  to  77  percent  range.    This  is  in  line  with  ex- 
perience during  recent  years  for  the  local  area  and  maintains 
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Bo;*cn's  reloMve  jfonding  among  U,S=  ci'ies.     Bo=rcn  ha 
traditionally  been  one  of  the  rop  pe'forme";.  in  horel  oc- 
cupancy levels  ranking  wirh  Washington  and  Chicago  ond 
jusr  below  Los  Angele;,   San  Ffanci-.cc  and  New  York,   There 
are  some  indication;  rhcr  occupancy  level-  in  rhe  local  area 
are  on  the  upswing,,   pe'haps  al''ecdy  '•eflecring  rhe  demand 
factors  a  discui^ed  above. 


Although  downtown  dem.and  o*  pi-eient  li  directly  measured  by  supply  and 
utilization  of  existing  downtown  acccmmodarion:,  the  demand  potential  is  actually 
greater.   Due  to  gaps  in  supply  of  convenient,   flr^t-quallry,   modern  facilities  In  the 
downtown,   units  in  somewhat  more  outlying  locations  hove  been  accounting  for  part 
of  the  demand  which  might  otherwise  have  sought  downtown  rooms      This  tendency 
to  seek  downtown  accommodations  would  become  even  more  pronounced  with  com- 
pletion of  the  radial  freeway  system  mentioned  previouilyo    The  completion  of  new 
downtown  facilities  would  recover  at  least  a  portion  of  the  demand  presently  being 
"lost"  to  more  o'jtiying  facllitleso 

Future  Outlook 

Based  on  recent  supply  trends  and  the  underlying  demand  factors  outlined 
above,  a  metropolitan  market  absorption  of  opproximarely  350  units  per  year  is 
indlcatedo    This  projection  Is  conservative  In  comparison  with  recent  completion 
rates  which  hove  been  effectively  ove-cging  an  estimated  400  units  per  year.  The 
City  of  Boston  and  specifically  the  close-in  sections,  we  believe  can  successfully 
absorb  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  new  units  as  it  now  has  In  existing  units 
~  some  70  percent.    On  this  basis,  the  market  potenrlal  for  Boston  transient  accom- 
modations during  the  years  up  to  1975  would  total  in  the  3,500-3,700  unit  range. 
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This  marker  potenf-ia!  rep'^esenri  only  a  one-third  expaniion 
of  the  existing  total   Bo::rcn  inventory  --  from  iti  pre-enr 
level  estimated  ar  1  1 ,  000  units  re  cpproximorely  1  4,  500 
—  if  it  is  conservatively  assumed  that  none  of  the  new  units 
would  serve  to  replace  existing  obsolete  facilities  or   units 
which  might  be   lost  by  demolition  or  ccnver.-.ion  to  other 
uses.     The  3,000-unit  co'e  area  quality  inventory  would  be 
approximately  doubled.   Tronsient  inventories  in  many  U.S. 
metrcpoiitan  areas  have  recently  expanded  far  more  rapidly 
thSB  is  prafeered  here  for  Boston,     Accompanying  these  ex- 
pansions however,   have  been  highly  competitive  market 
conditions  — -  a  situation  not  anticipated  for  Boiton  within 
the  limits  of  the  above  figureSo 


ProJectL  J  Additions.     A  substantial  number  of  additional  downtown  or  close- 
in  facilities  have  already  been  programmed^  are  now  underway,  and  In  some  cases 
have  recently  been  completed,     including  a  total  of  3,000  units  in  six  projects  and 
categories,  these  can  be  listed  as  follows: 

Number  of 
Projects  Units 

1.  Prudential  Center  Hotel  America  1,000 

2.  Government  Center  Moror  Inn  400 

3.  West  End  Mo^or  Inn  300 

4.  Cambridge  Choe-fer  House  400 

5.  Waterfront  Project  400 

6.  Miscellaneous  500 


Total  3,000 

Downtown  Potential.     The  issues  involved  in  evaluating  the  specific  potential 
for  downtown  transient  accommodations  are  complex,     involved  not  only  are  questions 
of  market  and  marketability  —  Including  the  overall  level  of  area  demand  as  well  as 
capacity  to  compete  effectively  for  available  markets  --  but  also  the  desirability  of 
providing  a  site  for  additional  units  for  the  value:  that  rhese  facilities  would  bring  to 

the  downtown, 
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We  definitely  believe  rhat  a  minimum  of  opproximarely  500 
units  over  and  above  the  presenr  inventory  and  in  addition 
to  those  programmed  or  already  undervvay  should  be  provided 
in  the  downtown  areO:     At  the  upper  end  of  a  pos.ible  range, 
as  many  as  750  additional  uniri  might  be  effectively  provided 
in  the  dov/ntown.     These   unit;  would  be  desirable  for  the  down- 
town in  terms  of  rhe  activity  they  would  bring  into  the  area  and 
for  the  necessary  services  they  would  provide  to  nearby  offices, 
retail  facilities,   restaurants,  shows  and  simi  lor  operations,     in 
addition  these  units,   properly  located,  well-designed  and  mer- 
chandised, should  be  readily  supported  at  high  rates  of  occu- 
pancy by  the  markets  available  In  the  downtown  and  metro- 
politan area  during  rhe  coming  years. 


Specific  market  support  for  the  new  downtown  units  would  be  in  expanding 
tourist  markets,  focusing  to  an  Increasing  extent  on  the  downtown  area  based  on 
programmed  activities  for  the  downtown;  new  transportation  facilities  also  focusing 
on  the  downtown;  increasing  convention  and  business  traveler  markets  highly  con- 
centrated in  the  downtown  based  on  the  new  Convention  and  Exhibition  Hall  and 
new  office  space  to  be  constructed  in  the  downtown  during  the  next  period  of  years. 

Development  GuidelineSo      The  projected  500-750  units  could  be  best  accom- 
modated In  one  or  two  new  establishments  located  in  or  near  the  central  business  area. 
Specifically,  a  possible  motor  hotel  tower,  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  a  new 
retail-office  complex  perhaps  located  near  the  intersection  of  Summer  and  Washington 
should  be  considered.     Other  potentially  sun  table  sites  would  be  In  the  area  along 
Boylston  Street  near  Charles  and  Tremont;  a  possible  site  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed "Old  Boston  Center"  on  Tremont  near  the  Park  Street  Church  and  Parker  House; 
as  well  as  a  site  near  the  Interchange  of  the  Central  artery  and  Mass  Turnpike.  Pre- 
liminary indications  of  desirable  staging  for  the  first  unit  would  be  three  to  four  years 

hence  in  1966-67  with  the  second  In  the  early  Seventies. 
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The  new  unir>  ihould  be  de-.Igned  a-:  deluxe  facllitlei,   although  oriented  in 
the  main  to  rhe  popular-pnced  rr.o'-ke''.     There  Is  room  however,   for  a  porslble  luxury 
facility  in  rhe  area  complementing  rhe  succe?:ful  patrei^n  already  established  for  many 
years  in  rhe  Rirz  Ca-lron  on  AMIng'-on  brreer.     Ail  of  the.e  facilities  however,   should 
incorporate  the  lorest  Ideoj  and  best  thinking  in  downtown  motel  and  hotel  design. 
They  should  be  equal  ro  the  best  of  presenr  hotels  and  motels  in  quality,   style,   comfort 
and  convenience. 

Ample  free  or  minimum-charge  parking  on  the  site  should  be  provided.     A 
multl-itorled  layout  should  be  serviced  by  elevator;  located  ro  minimize  walking 
distanceo     A  full  varlery  of  gue.^r  convenlencei  and  at'racrion,  should  be  offered,. 
Included  for  example  would  be  optional  bellhop  service,    laundry  and  cleaning  ser- 
vice and  a  swimming  pool  —  once  on  optional  Item,   bur  now  so  widely  accepted 
that  to  omit  ir  would  be  to  Invite  premature  obsolescence. 

Other  facilities  useful  to  hotel  patrons  but  abo  attracrive  to  the  general  down- 
town market  should  definitely  be  provided,     A  top-quality  re>taurant  vvould  be  an 
essential „    The  locations  suggested  above,  the  overall  armo.sphere  of  rhe  hotel  and 
the  availability  of  convenient  on-site  parking  could  easily  make  the  restaurant  in- 
cluded here  among  the  most  popular  in  town,    Multi-purpoce  area;  for  ^mcll  gather- 
ings, sales  meetings,  small  conventions  as  well  as  for  displays  and  private  banquet 
groups  would  be  another  essential  feature.     Beauty  and  barber  shops,   newstand,  gift 
shops,  coffee  shop  and  cocktail  lounge  would  also  be  Important, 
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DOV/NTOWN  BOSTON 


Marker  Studies  for  Urban  Renewal 


Section  111,    Support  Factors 


The  projections  set  forth  In  the  preceding  sections  represent  the  key  opportunities 
for  downtown  expansion  and  rebuilding  during  the  coming  years  up  to  1975o    The  figures 
Involved  are  substantial,  especially  In  comparison  with  the  level  of  action  at  the  core 
during  the  same  number  of  years  just  post.    They  are  In  line  however,  with  the  support 
for  new  development  which  the  region's  economic  and  population  gains  have  and  will 
continue  to  provide.    These  gains  have  ranerated  continuing  new  development  of  all 
types  in  various  parts  of  the  region  in  recent  years  —  development  in  which  the  down- 
town has  not  shared. 


The  downtown  projections  "claim"  a  share  of  expected  new 
development  in  the  upcoming  period  —  a  share  which  reco- 
gnizes past  trends  as  well  as  the  fundamental  forces  working 
tc  shape  today's  metropolitan  areas.    This  share  is  modest  and 
draws  only  on  those  functions  appropriate  to  the  long-term 
role  of  the  downtown. 


Current  development  activities  and  market-place  pressure  from  builders,  as  well 
as  users,  are  already  indicating  the  scale  of  new  opportunities  downtown.    These  op- 
portunities can  be  fully  realized  only  as  part  of  a  total  program  which  eliminates  physical 
and  economic  impediments  to  past  growth  and  coordinates  new  and  old  elements  in  the 
downtown  into  on  attractive  and  imaginative  plan. 
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Although  across-the-boards  support  from  public  and  private  agencies  Is  necessary 
for  optimum  downtown  growth,  as  mientioned  previously,   two  factors  --  local  real  estate 
taxes  and  public  transit  —  should  be  specifically  analyzed  here.     Further  discussion  on 
these  factors  follows  below. 

Real  ietate  T'=i>^99 


One  of  the  gravest  blocks  to  new  downtown  development  in  recent  years  was  the 
city  tax  on  real  estate.     Despite  recent  cuts,  the  effective  tax  rate  on  downtown  pro- 
perty had  been  estimated  at  10  percent  ad  valorem  —  one  of  the  top  rates  in  the  nation. 
In  terms  of  cash  return  the  effect  of  this  rote  was  to  make  new  rental  property  In  the 
downtown  uneconomic,  reducing  yield  on  equity  In  sample  cases  analyzed  to  less  than 
one  percent. 

In  late  1961  a  legal  remedy  was  developed  and  It  became  possible  to  modify  tax 
rates  by  formal  agreement  between  the  city  and  owners.    Commonly  known  as  the  Chapter 
121A  program,  the  law  now  provides  that  development  projects  can  be  undertaken  In 
eligible  areas  with  certain  tax  advantages  by  an  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporation, 
Insurance  Company  or  Savings  Bank  subject  to  a  six  percent  limitation  on  dividends. 
The  tax  advantages  run  for  a  period  of  40  years  with  provisions  for  the  following  annual 
schedule  of  payments;  1)  a  basic  excise  of  5  percent  of  gross  Income  plus  2)  $10.00  per 
1,000  of  property  valuation;  and  3)  an  added  amount  as  agreed  between  City  and  the 
Corporation.    The  general  pattern  under  the  121 A  formula  has  been  for  tax  payments  to 
average  20  percent  of  gross  revenue.    Under  any  circumstances  the  minimum  amount  pay- 
able would  be  based  on  the  current  rate  against  the  average  of  the  assessed  value  for  the 
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three  years  prior  to  acquisition  or,  the  current  assessed  value,  whichever  Is  the 
lesseTa 

An  example  developed  by  BRA  in  its  administration  of  the  program,   best 
s-sfvcr  to  explain  the  operation  of  the  formula.    The  illustration  assumes  the  fol- 
lowing items: 


Number  of  units"  100 

Gross  Income  per  year:  $120,000 

Current  valuation  of  units:  $1,000,000 

C-rrent  tax  rate:  $100  per  $1,000  valuation 

Source  of  land:  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
Average  assessments  fof  three  years  prior  to  taking:     $250,000 
Average  abatements  for  three  years  prior  to  taking:     $  50,000 
Contract  with  Mayor  of  City: 

For  a  total  payment  of  20%  of  gross  Income « 

The  tax  is  computed  as  follows: 

5%  of  gross  Income  $  6,000 

$10  per  $1,000  valuation  $10,000 

$16,000 

Excise  to  bring  total  to  20% 
of  gross  of  $120,000  as 
per  contract  $  8,000 

$24,000 

The  minimum  tax  requirement  Is  not  Involved,  since  this  $24,000  tax 
figure  Is  more  than  the  lesser  of 

1)  $1,000,000  (current  valuation)  times  $100  per  $1,000 
tax  rate  or  $100,000;  and 

2)  $200,000  (prior  assessments  less  abatements)  times  $100 
per  $1,000  tax  rote  or  $20, 000  o 
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Although  the  effective  rare  of  taxotion  In  the  sample  project 
is  2.4  percent,   the  general  run  of  projects  has  produced  ef- 
fective rotes  in  the  3-4  percent  range,   we  understand.     Al- 
though the  "3-4  percent  effective"  and  "20  percent  of  gross" 
figures  keep  the  Boston  rates  high  among  U.S..   cities  and 
local  area  jurisdictions,   these  nev/  rates  ore  sufficienrly  com- 
petitive to  attract  investment  capital  in  response  to  available 
market  opportunities.     Previously  no  nev/  real  estate  invest- 
ment was  worthwhile,   markets  notv/ithstandingc 


Actual  percentages  of  local  realty  tax  computed  against  gross  income,  as  reported 
In  the  1961  office  building  survey  by  the  National  Association  of  Building  Owners  and 
Managers,  show  Boston's  position  among  key  cities.    The  figures  for  comparative  cities 
are  based  on  a  varied-age  group  of  buildings,    if  only  newer  buildings  were  considered, 
the  spread  between  Boston  at  20  percent  and  the  other  cities  would  probably  narrow. 
The  figures  are  as  follows: 


Realty  Tax  as 

Percenr 

City 

of  Gross   income 

Providence 

21.0% 

BOSTON 

20.0% 

New  York 

20.0% 

Montreal 

19.3% 

Chicago 

16.4% 

Pittsburgh 

16.4% 

Los  Angeles 

13.8% 

Philadelphia 

13.0% 

Baltimore 

12.2% 

St, Louis 

n.2% 

Washington,  DoC. 

9.0% 

In  the  local  area,  the  City  of  Boston  with  effective   rates  in  the  3-4  percent 
range,  is  competitive  with  most  close-in  jurisdictions,  although  generally  one  to  two 
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points  higher  than  the   outlying  communities,   according  to  figures  developed  by  Urban 
Land  Institute,   In  its  recent  study  of  land  use  and  local  rax  factors^     A  listing  of  selected 
area  jurisdictions  and  their  effective  tax  rates  Is  as  follovvs: 


Effective 

City  or  Tov/n 

Prope^ry 

eht 

i   County 

Tq«  Rgte 

Chelsea 

6.81% 

Revere 

3  068% 

Suffolk  County 

6.35% 

Beverly 

2.58% 

Lynn 

2.69% 

Pea body 

2.02% 

Salem 

2.81% 

Essex  County  (Pt) 

2.46% 

Belmont 

1 .  85% 

Cambridge 

3.77% 

Everett 

1.78% 

Framing  ham 

2.80% 

Maiden 

4  J  5% 

Wal  thorn 

2.38% 

Middlesex 

County  (Pt) 

2.87% 

Brook  line 

2.92% 

Dedham 

2o14% 

Quincy 

2.91% 

Wellesiey 

1.99% 

Norfolk  G 

sunty  (Pr) 

2„55% 

Dux  bury  1.72% 

Hull  3.74% 

Plymouth  County  (Pf)        2.97% 


Transit  Programs 

Looking  ahead,  potentially  the  most  serious  limiting  factor  In  downtown  growth  is 
the  ability  of  the  transportation  system  to  move  people  in  and  out.    involved  here  ts  not 
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only  the  theoretical  capacity  of  streets,   highways  and  rransir  including  bus  and  sub- 
way,  but  the  degree  to  which  these  facilities  are  utilized  by  riders.-     The  accessibili- 
ty of  the  down./z/n,   the  travel  time  from  various  points  in  rhe  region,   the  quality 
and  avai  labi  lity  of  transportation  have  a  direct  impacr  on  downtown  retail  sales  and 
services  and  office  activities.     The  key  issue    however,  goes  directly  to  the  projected 
Increments  in  downtown  office  workers,  whose  movements  must  be  accommodated  at 
the  critical  peak  hour  periods. 


Specifically,   implications  of  capacity  and  utilization  of 
the  transportation  system  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
new  dov/ntown  employment  and  possible  limitations  identi- 
fied.   To  the  degree  that  these  limits  cannot  be  expanded, 
then  to  that  degree  the  downtown  potenrlal  could  net  be 
realized. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  a  total  of  approximately  620,000  trips  per  day  to 
the  regional  core,  according  to  BRA  estimates.    About  215,000  of  these  —  slightly 
more  than  one-third  ■ —  are  on  transit.  The  remaining  405,000  are  by  auto  and  truck. 

By  1975,  total  trips  are  expected  to  increase  approximately  15  percent,  reach- 
ing 710,000  per  day.    At  the  same  time,  presently  projected  new  highways  plus  exist- 
ing facilities  Improved  by  various  devices  together  with  reasonable  extensions  of  termi- 
nal parking  facilities  downtown  could,  the  BRA  estimates,  develop  about  15  percent  in 
new  capacity  to  augment  the  present  volume  of  auto  movements.    Taking  the  expanded 
auto  capacity  of  465,000  trips  per  day  as  the  practical  ceiling  for  autos,  the  key 
question  is  what  happens  in  transit. 
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The  balancing  transif  load  in  a  1975  rota  I  of  710,  000  *rlpj 
with  465,000  in  outcs,  v.'culd  be  245,000.     This  figure 
would  roughly  maintain  fhe   p'erenr  l-ro-2  modal  split  in 
favor  of  the  auto,   but  v/ould  call  fo--  nearly  a  15-percent 
gain  In  transit  usage  --  directly  contrary  to  recent  trends. 
This  pattern  of  expanded  transit  usage  and  fwo  possible 
alternates  are  discussed  below  in  te-m;  of  rheir  effects  on 
the  dov^.town  work  force  and  new  development  prospects. 


The  transit  alternatives  are  as  follows: 

1.  Declining  Patronage^  The  average  rate  of  rider  decrease  in  recent 

years  has  been  approxlmareiy  four  percenTo     Between  1950  and  1962, 
for  example,   the  level  of  patronage  dropped  from  300,000  to  the 
215,000  figure  already  mentioned.    Some  of  this  decline  has  been 
In  the  peak  hours,  although  the  greatest  portion  Is  In  off-peaks.  By 
extrapolating  past  declines,    BRA  estimates  patronage  at  130,000 
per  day  in  1975  —  a  total  drop  of  85,000  riders.    Approximately 
40,000  of  the  total  would  be  at  peak  hours  and  the  remaining 
45,000   during  off-peaks. 

Should  this  trend  actually  develop  and  the  465,000  projected  ceil- 
ing on  auto  trips  remain  fixed,  a  decline  —  rather  than  on  expan- 
sion • —  of  more  than  10,000  in  the  downtown  work  force  could  be 
expected  by  1975.    This  would  be  an  annual  rare  of  decline  almost 
half  OS  fast  as  the  1947-57  decade. 

2,  Stable  Patronage.     If  current  rider  levels  remalnded  stationary  to 
1975  at  peak  hours  and  only  modest  off-peak  drops  occurred,  a  net 
expansion  of  roughly  20,000  In  the  downtown  work  force  would  be 
possible.    This  would  represent  about  80  percent  of  the  potential  for 
1975  established  earlier  in  this  report.     Actually,  growth  at  the 
same  pace  as  that  projected  could  occur  initially  but  transit  limita- 
tions would  begin  to  "dampen"  growth  in  the  early  Seventies,   about 
a  decade  from  now. 

3.  Expanding  Patronage,     if  the  "balancing"  level  of  usage  —  245,000 
per  day  —  were  achieved  in  the  transit  system,  the  full  potential  for 
downtown  job  gains  could  be  realized.    The  245,000  figure  In  fact 
appears  to  provide  a  greater  volume  than  might  be  generated  by  the 
projected  25,000  net  new  jobs.   If  the  full  capacity  of  the  street  net- 
work for  465,000  trips  Is  utnized.    This  additional  volume  would,  of 
course,  stand  as  a  reserve  for  utilization  beyond  1975. 
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it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  projecred  245,000  transit  trips 
per  day  would  still   leave  substantial  available  capacity  ro  sup- 
port additional  future  grov/th  in  the  downtown.  Although  theore- 
tical,  the  total  capacity  of  the  transit  system  would  be  in  excess 
of  one  million  trips  per  day. 


The  implications  of  transit';  role  In  downtown  development  are  clear.     Failure 
to  conceive  and  carry  thcough  a  pfogram  of  Transit  ImpFsvemeRts  suffletenf  ro  reverse 
present  declining  trends  would  leave  only  fvvo  alternatives  —  to  face  the  potential  of 
what  would  be  at  best  a  static  downtown;  or  drastically  expand  the  projecred  highway 
and  terminal  parking  system  in  the  downtown  --  a  program  many  planners  contend 
would  be  even  more  disastrous  for  the  downtown. 
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APPENDIX  TABLES 


TcbleA-K     POPULATiON  T  RENDS  BY  OTIES  AND  TOWNS,  METROPOli  IaN 
BOSTON,   1950-60 


Numbar  of  Persons 


Change,     1950-60 


1950 


I9c0 


A.  Mefropollfan  Area: 

CFt-y  of  Eosfon 
Rest  of  Arso 
Total 

B.  Cities  crid  Tarm'. 

SyfrolU  Ccunty 
EostCTi  City 
Cholt:X!  City 
Revero  City 
Wtnthfcp  TG\vn 
Subi-otol 

CGr7)bricga 

Evsfoft 

Walthcsra 
Wobum 
Arlingi'on 
AsKlcnd 

Bedford 

BurllRgton 
Co^xord 

LeHtRgScn 

Lirtcoin 

Nafick 

Nor^h  fissding  Town 

feadift3  7&^n 

Sudbji-y 

VVakeflold 

Vi/atarto«;?n 


801,444  697,197 

1,6r^J18       1,892,104 


Numbe' 

Percenr 

-104,247 

-13.0% 

282,976 

17.6% 

~T7Hr729 

7,4% 

801,444 
38,912 
36,763 
19,496 


120,740 

45,982 
59,804 
66,113 
26,988 
81,994 
102,351 
47, 1 87 
20,492 
44,353 

3,500 

5,234 
27,381 

3,250 

8,623 
28,086 
17,335 

2,427 
19,638 

4,402 
14,C06 
13,229 

2,596- 
19,633 
37,3^ 


697,197 
33,749 

40,080 
20,303 


-104,247 

-     5,163 

3,317 

807 


•13 
9 

4 


,0% 
,3% 

.0% 

10A 


(^.ZTC^        (791,329)    (-105,286)    (-lK7^/o) 


107,716 
43,5440 
57,676 
64,971 
29,619 
92,384 
94, 697 
55,413 
31,214 
29,953 

7,779 
10,969 
28,715 
12,852 
12,517 
44,526 
27,691 

5,613 
28,831 

8,331 
19,259 
17,821 

7,447 
24,295 
39,(^2 


13,024 
2,438 
2,128 
1,142 
2,631 

10,390 
7,654 
8,226 

10,722 
5,600 
4,279 
5,735 
1,334 
9,602 
3,894 

16,440 

10,356 
3,186 
8,993 
3,929 
5,253 
4,592 
4,851 
4,662 
1,763 


-10.8% 

-  5.3% 

-  3,6% 

-  1,7% 
9.7% 

12.7% 

-  7.5% 
17.4% 
52.3% 
12.6% 

122.3% 

109.6% 
4.9% 

295.4% 
45/2% 
58,5% 
59.7% 

131.3% 
45.3% 
69.3% 
37.5% 
34.7% 

186.9% 

23.7% 

4.7% 
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Table  A-1   (Cont'd) 


Middlesex  County  (Cont 'd) 
Weylcnd 
We:ton 
Wi  Imington 
Winchester 

Subtotal 


Essex  County  (Pt) 
Beverly 
Lynn 
Pea body 
Salem 
Danvers 
Hamilton 
Lynnfleld 
Manchester 
Marblehead 
MIddleton 
Nahant 
Saugus 
Swampscott 
Topsfield 
Wenham 

Subtotal 

Norfolk  County  (Pt) 
Quincy 
Braintree 
Brook  line 
Canton 
Cohasset 
Dedham 
Dover 
Ho  I  brook 
Medfleld 
Milton 
Needham 
Norfolk 
Norwood 
Randolph 
Sharon 
Walpole 


Number 

of  Persons 

Change, 

1950-60 

1950 

1960 

Nlumbsr 

Percent 

4,407 

10,444 

6,037 

137.0% 

5,026 

8,261 

3,235 

64.4% 

7,039 

12,475 

5,436 

77.2% 

15,509 

19,376 

3,8^7 

24.9% 

(973, 4 bl) 

(B4,  854) 

(   118,62/) 

(13.9%) 

28,884 

36,108 

7,224 

25.0% 

99,738 

94,478 

-5,260 

-  5.3% 

22,645 

32,202 

9,557 

42,2% 

21,880 

39,211 

-2,669 

-  6.4% 

15,720 

21,926 

6,206 

39.5% 

2,764 

5,488 

2,724 

98.6% 

3,927 

8,398 

4,471 

113.9% 

2,S63 

3,932 

1,064 

37,1% 

13,765 

18,521 

4,756 

34.6% 

2,915 

3,718 

802 

27,5% 

2,679 

3,960 

1,231 

47.8% 

17,162 

20 ,  666 

3,504 

20.4% 

n,5£0 

13,294 

1,714 

14.8% 

1,412 

3,351 

1,939 

137.3% 

1,644 

2,798 

1,154 

70.2% 

(26976^4) 

(308,051) 

(38,467) 

(14.3%) 

83,835 

87,409 

3,574 

4.3% 

23,161 

31,069 

7,903 

34„1% 

57,5S9 

54,044 

-3,545 

-   6.2% 

7,465 

12,771 

5,306 

71.1% 

3,731 

5,840 

2,109 

56.5% 

18,487 

23,869 

5,382 

29.1% 

1,722 

2,846 

1,124 

65.3% 

4,004 

10,104 

6,100 

152.3% 

4,549 

6,021 

1,472 

32.4% 

22,395 

26,375 

3,980 

17.8% 

16,313 

25,793 

9,480 

58.1% 

2,704 

3,471 

767 

28.4% 

16,636 

24,898 

8,262 

49 . 7% 

9,932 

18,900 

8,918 

89.3% 

4,847 

10,070 

5,223 

107.8% 

9,1C9 

14,068 

4,959 

54.4% 
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Table  A-1   (Cont'd) 


Nurriber  of 

PerjcHi 

Change,    1 
Nun-iDer 

950-60 

1950 

i960 

Percent 

Norfolk  County  (Cont'd) 

Wellesley 

20,549 

26,071 

5,522 

26.9^''c 

Westwood 

5,837 

10,354 

4,517 

77  ..4% 

Weymouth 

32,690 

48,  1  77 

15,487 

47.4% 

Subtotal 

(345, 605) 

(442,150) 

(96,545) 

(27.9%) 

Plymouth  Coui 

ity  (Pt) 

Duxbury 

3,167 

A, 127 

1,560 

49,3% 

Hanover 

3,389 

5,923 

2,534 

74.8% 

Hinghom 

10,665 

15,378 

4,713 

44.-2% 

Hull 

3,379 

7,055 

3,676 

108,8% 

Marsh  fie  id 

3,267 

6,748 

3,481 

106.6% 

Norwell 

2,515 

5,207 

2,692 

107,0% 

Pembroke 

2,579 

4,919 

2,340 

90  o  7% 

Rockland 

8,960 

13J19 

4,159 

46,4% 

Scituate 

5,993    • 

11,214 

5,221 

87,1% 

Subtotal 

(43,914) 

T/4,290) 

(30,376) 

(69,2%) 

METROPOLITAN  TOTAL      2,410,572       2,589,301         178,729  7,4% 
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Table  A-2,  PROJECTED  POPUUTION  BY  CiTiES  AND  TOWNS,  METROPOLiYA'N' 


BOSTON,   19:0-73, 

Number 

of  Per  on? 

Change, 

1960-70 

1960 

19701/ 

Number 

Percent 

A. 

Metropolitan  Area: 

City  of  Boston 

697,197 

630,000 

-67,197 

-  9.6% 

Rest  of  Area 

1,G?2,104 

2,1^,600 

251,496 

13.3% 

.    Total 

f7i>S97SoT 

rr/z-^w 

7A% 

B. 

Cities  and  Icr^mt 
Suffolk  Caunty^ 

Ec^ion  City 

697,197 

630,000 

-67,197 

-  9„6% 

Che  1:30  City 

33,749 

28,000 

.    -  5,749 

-17.0% 

Revoro  City 

40,080 

41,000 

920 

2„3% 

Winthrc^  Tov/n 

20,303 

21,000 

697 

3.4% 

.     Subtotal 

C/91,329) 

(720, 000) 

(-7'I,329) 

-(9„0%) 

Middlesex  County  \?t) 

Cambridge 

107,716 

100,000 

-   7,716 

-  7o2% 

Everett 

43,544 

41,000 

-  2,544 

-  5.8% 

Maldsn 

57,676 

55,000 

-  2,676 

-  4o6% 

Med?crd 

64,971 

62,000 

-  2,971 

-  4  06% 

^v'airc^^ 

29,619 

31,000 

1,381 

AJ% 

Newton 

92,334 

95,000 

2,616 

2„8% 

SofnctfvMIs 

94,697 

88,000 

-  6,6?7 

-  7^% 

Waltham 

55,413 

59,000 

3,537 

6,5% 

VVobum 

31,214 

40,000 

8,7£6 

28  J  % 

Ariirigtcn 

49,953 

54,000 

4,047 

8J% 

Ashlcr.d 

7,779 

13,500 

5,721 

73.5% 

E3dfcrd 

10,969 

18,000 

7,c: 

64.1% 

Eolmoht 

20,715 

30,000 

1,285 

4,5% 

bjrVin^ion 

12,S52 

22,000 

9,143 

71.2% 

Concc?d 

12,517 

16,000 

3,483 

27o8% 

Framin^Iiam 

44,526 

62,000 

17,474 

39.2% 

Lexirg'^on 

27,691 

38,000 

10,309 

37.2% 

Uncoin 

5,613 

8,000 

2,337 

42.5% 

Natick 

2G,G31 

36p000 

7,  io? 

24.9% 

North  Reading  Town 

8,331 

13,000 

4,669 

56. 0^/0 

RoadSng  Town 

19,259 

25,000 

5,741 

29.8% 

StonQ^am 

17,821 

20,000 

2,179 

12.2% 

Sudhcry 

7,447 

12,500 

5,053 

67.9% 

Wakofiold 

24,295 

27,500 

3,205 

13,2% 

Watertcwn 

39,092  ' 

40,000 

903 

2.3% 
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Table  A-2  (Conr'd) 


Number 

of  Perionj 

Change, 

1960-70 

1960 

1970  y 

Number 

Percent 

Middlesex  County  (Cont'd) 

Weyland 

10,444 

17,000 

6,556 

6. ,3% 

We:ton 

8,261 

10,500 

2,239 

27,1% 

Wi  Imington 

12,475 

20,000 

7,525 

60.3% 

Winchester 

19,376 

23,503 

4,  124 

21,3% 

Subtotal 

(973,481) 

(1,077,500) 

(104,019) 

(10.7%) 

Essex  County  (Pf) 

c-sverly 

36,108 

43,000 

6,892 

19.1% 

Lynn 

94,478 

■  90,000 

-4,478 

-  4J% 

Pea body 

32,202 

38,000 

5,798 

18.0% 

Salem 

39,211 

36,500 

-2,711 

-   6,9% 

Danvers 

21,926 

28,000 

6,074 

27,7% 

Hamiltc. 

5,488 

8,500 

3,012 

54,9% 

Lynnfleld 

8,398 

15,000 

6,602 

78,-6% 

Manchester 

3,932 

5,500 

1,568 

39,9% 

Morbiehead 

18,521 

22,500 

3,979 

21,5% 

MIddleton 

3,718 

4,700 

982 

26,4% 

Nahant 

3,960 

4,500 

540 

13,6% 

Saugus 

20, 666 

24,000 

3,334 

16J% 

Swampscoft 

13,294 

15,000 

1,706 

12,8% 

Topsfield 

3,351 

6,000 

2,649 

79,1% 

Wenhom 

2,798 

4,000 

1,202 

43,0% 

Subtotal 

(308,051) 

(345,200) 

(37,149) 

(12,1%) 

Norfolk  County  (Pt) 

Quincy 

87,409 

90,000 

2,591 

29,6% 

Braintree 

31,069 

40,000 

8,931 

28,7% 

Brook  line 

54,044 

51,000 

-  3,044 

-5,6% 

Canton 

12,771 

18,000 

5,229 

40,9% 

Cohajsst 

5,840 

8,000 

2,160 

37,0% 

Dedham 

23,869 

26,000 

2,131 

8,9% 

Dover 

2,846 

4,300 

1,454 

51,1% 

Holbrook 

10,104 

15,000 

4,896 

48,5% 

'Medfield 

6,021 

8,000 

1,979 

32,9% 

.  Milton 

26,375 

30,000 

3,625 

13,7% 

Needham 

25,793 

32,000 

6,207 

24,1% 

Norfolk 

3,471 

4,500 

1,029 

29,7% 

Norwood 

24, 898 

33,000 

8,102 

32,5% 

Randolph 

18,900 

25,500 

6,600 

34,9% 

Sharon 

10,070 

17,500 

7,430 

73,8% 

Walpole 

14,068 

20,500 

6,432 

45,7% 
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Tcble  A-2  (Cont'd) 


Number  of  Persons 


Chcnae,       1960-70 


1960 

1970    1/ 

NuiT.ber 

Percent 

Norfolk  Counfy  (Cont'd) 

Welles  -,y 

26,071 

28,000 

1,929 

7A°/o 

Westwood 

10,354 

15,000 

4,646 

44  ..9% 

Weymouth 

48,177 

55,000 

6,823 

14.2% 

Subtotal 

(442,150) 

(521,300) 

(79,150) 

(17.9%) 

Plymouth  County  (Pt) 

Duxbury 

4,727 

7,000 

2,273 

48.1% 

Hanover 

5,923 

8,500 

2,577 

43,5% 

HIngham 

15,378 

21,000 

5,622 

36.6% 

Hull 

7,055 

8,500 

1,445 

20.5% 

Marshfield 

6,743 

10,600 

3,852 

57..  1% 

Norv/ell 

5,207 

9,500 

4,293 

82.4% 

Pembroke 

4,919 

8,500 

3,581 

72.8% 

Rockland 

13,119 

1 8, 000 

4,881 

37.2% 

Scituate 

n,214 

18,000 

6,786 

60.5% 

SubJotai 

(74,290) 

(109,600) 

^35,310) 

(47.5%) 

METROPOLITAN  TOTAL 

2,589,301 

2,773,600 

134,299 

7.1% 

1/     Projections  by  GBESC. 
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Table  A-4. EMPLOY A/.tNT  AND  LABOR  FORCE  TRENDS,  METROPOLITAN 


BOSTON,   1957-62 

Number 

Employed 

Change 

1957-62 

Industry  Group 

1957 

1962 

Numb-ar 

Percent 

Mnnufact 

uring 

Durcbla  Goods: 

SIC   19 

Ordn  &  Accessories 

3,390 

2,600 

-       790 

-23.3% 

24 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products 

■  1,800 

2,150 

350 

19.4% 

25 

Furniture  &  Fixtures 

4,210 

4,030 

-       180 

-  4.3% 

32 

Stone,   Glass  £.  Clay 

2,760 

2,850 

90 

3.3% 

33 

Primary  Metals 

3,520 

3,780 

260 

7A% 

34 

Fabric,  Metal  Products 

1 6, 720 

1 7, 550 

830 

4.9% 

35 

Machinery,  exc„  electrical 

23,570 

27,960 

4,390 

18,6% 

36 

Elec.Mach.,   Equip  &  Sup. 

66,380 

57, 1 80 

-  9,200 

-13.9% 

37 

Transportation  Equipment 

23,580 

18,030 

-  5,550 

-23.5% 

38 

Profo  Sci  .Control nsvruments 

11,830 

15,520 

3,690 

31.2% 

Total  Durable  Goods 

(157,760) 

(151,650) 

(-  6,110) 

(-38.8%) 

Non- 

■Durable  Goods: 

20 

Food  8>  Kindred  Products 

26,470 

26,  760 

290 

11.0% 

21 

Tobacco  Manufact. 

260 

10 

-       250 

-96.2% 

22 

Textile  Mill  Products 

7,690 

6,930 

-        760 

-  9.9% 

23 

Apparel  &  ReL  Prod. 

26,010 

22, 780 

-  3,230 

-12.4% 

26 

Paper  &  Allied  Products 

9,750 

11,140 

1,39-0 

14.3% 

27 

Printing  and  Publishing 

23,300 

22,250 

-    1,050 

-  4.5% 

28 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 

.10,120 

9,260 

-       £60 

-   8.5% 

29 

Petroleum  Refining 

1,570 

1,090 

-       4S0 

-30.1% 

30 

Rubber  &  Plastics 

12,960 

17,560 

4,600 

35.5% 

31 

Leather  &  Leather  Products 

22,310 

.      19,760 

-  2,550 

-11.4% 

39 

Misc.  Manufacturing 

9,360 

5,970 

-  3,390 

-36.2% 

Total  Non- Durable  Goods 

(149,800) 

(143,510) 

(-  6,290) 

(-  4.2%) 

Mant  ^"^civnrtQ  TcS'el 


307,560 


295,160       -12,400        -   4o0% 


Non- Manufacturing 

1 5-17  Contract  Construction 

40-49  Transp.,  Comm.  &  Utilities 

50-59  Wholesale  and  Retail 

60-69  Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Est. 

70-89  Service  Exc,  Domestic 


45,440 

50,570 

5,130 

11.3% 

78,090 

67,290 

-10,800 

-13.8%. 

233,330 

247,  800 

14,470 

6„2% 

69,700 

74,190 

4,490 

6.4% 

127,370 

161,730 

34,360 

27.0% 
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Table  A-4  (Conf'd) 


> 


Indusrry  Group 

91-95  Government- 

Federal 
Stare  &  Local 
Total  Governmenf 
All  Other  Non- Manufacturing 
Non- Manufacturing  Total 

Non-Agricultural  Wage  &  Salary  Total 

All  Other  Non-Agri  culture  I 
Agricultural 
Total  Employment 
Unemployment  . 
Labor-Management  Disputes 

TOTAL  LABOR  FORCE 


Number  Err-pioyed 


Change  1957-62 


1957 

1962 

Number 

Percenr 

. 

(45,360) 

__ 

mm 

- 

(98,  790) 

- 

- 

(115,820) 

(144,150) 

28,330 

24.5% 

1,290 

6,750 

5,460 

42,3% 

671,040 

752,430 

81,440 

12.1% 

978, 600 

1 ,  047,  640 

69,  040 

7..  1% 

123,000 

120,000 

-  3,000 

-   2,4% 

6,100 

4,000 

-  2,100 

-34.4% 

1,107,700 

1 , 1 71 , 640 

63,940 

5 . 8% 

27,900 

48,  600 

20, 700 

74,2% 

1,600 

- 

- 

- 

1,137,200 

1,220,240 

83,040 

7,3% 

) 
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